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Where a Talk 


beats a 


Consider the number of times trains must 
stop, with crew members often required to 
walk considerable distances to exchange in- 
formation. In addition to direct costs in- 
volved in starting and stopping a train, think 
of the time that is lost, the schedules that are 
disrupted and the loss in track capacity and 
availability of rolling stock. Then you begin 
to realize how much “Union” Inductive Train 
Communication can save in those instances 
alone. 

With “Union” I.T.C., many stops can be 
eliminated because crews on the locomotive 
and caboose can talk to each other, to wayside 
stations, and to other trains, without leaving 
their normal posts. They can exchange in- 
formation pertinent to operation of the train 
while the train is in motion. When stops are 
necessary, the crews can use the I.T.C. to 


Walk-to-Talk 


oe 


take such action as is necessary to reduce the 
delay—do not have to walk to talk about train 
orders, the planning of switching operations 
or the execution of routine air-brake tests. 
Delays do not occur while hand or lamp 
signals are relayed around curves, or through 
darkness and bad weather. 


Remember, these are only a few of the 
ways “Union” I.T.C. can save time and 
money for your railroad. This same, swift 
communication has equally important ad- 
vantages in classification yards, between yard 
conductor and locomotive crews—in mainline 
service, between engineman and conductors 
on the same train, or between crews on sep- 
arate trains and between train crews and 
station operators. Write for Bulletin 160, 
or call upon your nearest “Union’’ district 
office for full information. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
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Pennsylvania 
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«NG THE SIGHTS: Even before 
Sreight car builders have been able to 
the monthly output quota of 10,000 
st up earlier this year, that quota is 
“put aside for a higher one. Colonel 
on finds himself under White House 
ure to see what can be done to get 
onthly production figure up to 15,000 
‘and he reveals, as our news columns 
#, that the steel makers have agreed 
wake a 22 per cent increase in their de- 
for freight car production and 
+ with emphasis on the latter. 
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ORD RAILROADING: Mean- 
s Chairman Kendall of the Car Serv- 
jivision has released his annual report 
fing up the year’s developments in 
ar supply situation (page 49), to which 
atest comment on that subject (in this 
es news pages) is a timely, and not 
gether discouraging, supplement. In 
"October week, he finds, more box cars 
s loaded than in any other week in 
ry, and in that month new all-time 
fds were made in freight car turn- 
nd time. 


7 e 
STANDER BY CHOICE: Having 
idered the railroads’ freight rate in- 
Be proposal very carefully, the N. I. T. 
bracing in its membership hun- 
ds of the railroads’ best customers, and 
Mdreds, too, of commercial and industrial 
ims vitally interested in the preservation 
wd promotion of this country’s system of 
woft-making private enterprise — having 
nsidered the railroads’ case, and having 
gone on record as recognizing the railroads’ 
wed for additional revenues, the league 
las elected to take no active, positive part 
1 nthe proceedings wherein the railroads are 
¢ eeking to obtain governmental sanction 
or the use of the only device by which 
hose additional revenues can be secured. 
) Our report of the proceedings of last week’s 
’ kague meeting in Chicago, which, of course, 
(elt with many other subjects, too, appears 
m page 40, 
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| HENRY NOW A V.-P.: One action 
tken by the board of directors of the As- 
ciation of American Railroads, in con- 
tection with last week’s member road meet- 
ig in Chicago, was the establishment of 
tat organization’s public relations activi- 
its as a department, headed by Colonel 
. bob Henry as vice-president. Here is evi- 
tence of increasing appreciation of the im- 
rtance to the railroads of a more effec- 
Wve means of communication between the 
tdustry and the public, between manage- 
ment and customers and employees. 


& 

THE COURT SAYS NO: A special 
litee-judge District of Columbia court has 
llenty of fault to find with the Interstate 

merce Commission’s order to require 
lie railroads to effect a $2 per diem charge 
freight cars off home lines. As reported 
"the article on page 38 this week, this 
tourt finds plenty of authority for the com- 
: ussion to regulate car service, and it finds 
i ground for the requirement of a 
pensatory per diem rate, but it does 





The Week at a Glance 


not go along with the commission’s view 
that it thereby has the right to combine 
these powers, to employ a punitive per diem 
rate as an instrument for the regulation 
of car service. Acting on that conclusion, 
the court has enjoined the enforcement of 
the $2-per diem order. 


e 

WHY A STRIKE VOTE?: There are 
22 so-called standard railroad labor unions. 
Either directly or as a result of arbitration, 
19 of them have come to terms with the 
carriers on wage increases. These oper- 
ating brotherhoods have decided to “act 
tough,” to hold out for more than the 
others got, to threaten'a strike. In the 
light of recent history, dating back to 
1941, they are taking a relatively safe and 
almost certainly profitable course, because 
it has happened again and again since then 
that the union head who was least cooper- 
ative, least concerned by the limitations of 
his employer’s resources, and least respon- 
sive to the public interest, has won the big- 
gest concessions for his followers. (This 
has been especially true when union polit- 
ical power has been flaunted in Washing- 
ton.) Union leaders have a_ perfectly 
human desire to hold their nice jobs, and 
they can’t escape the fact that many union 
members appraise their leaders by the size 
of their pay checks. When it appears to be 
more profitable to kick over the traces than 
to plod along in collective bargaining har- 
ness, considerable kicking-over is to be 
expected. 


s 

TIME FOR A CHANGE: Government 
policy since the eve of Pearl Harbor has 
been to make concessions to the union boss 
who refused to be a good guy. Our leading 
editorial observes that there is one very 
practical way to secure the complete al- 
legiance of all the brotherhood heads to 
the lawful processes of peaceful settlement 
of wage disputes. That way is to make it 
more profitable for them to conform than 
to rebel. That can be accomplished by 
firmly and consistently forcing the mav- 
erick who demands more than the rest 
to accept Jess, by assuring the more favor- 
able treatment of those leaders who abide 
by the legal and orderly procedures of 
collective bargaining. The three “hold-out” 
op brotherhoods are affording the railroads, 
and the government agencies concerned, 
an exceptional opportunity to inaugurate 
this statesmanlike practice now. 


® 
IN THE BACK OF THE BOOK: 
Diesels are being ordered in hundred lots 
now; this week it’s the Baltimore & Ohio. 
. . . The Canadian brotherhoods are “de- 
manding” a wage increase of 35 cents an 
hour. . . . Pullman’s President Harding 
is suggesting that the railroads collect the 
Pullman space revenues and pay service 
charges on a car-mile basis. . . . Carl 
Gray, Jr., is leaving the North Western 
to become veterans’ administrator in Wash- 
ington. ... A. C. F. has delivered the 
Wabash’s new streamliner and it is now 
running in the Kansas City-St. Louis serv- 
ice... . H. W. Fraser is the new presi- 
dent of the Railway Labor Executives. 
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WHAT DIESELS CAN DO: P. H. 
Hatch of the New Haven recently summed 
up the operating traits of the Diesel-electric 
locomotive in a report that appears in this 
issue. Its advantages are traced back to 
its fundamental characteristic, i.e., that its 
horsepower can be translated into high 
tractive force and low speed or into high 
speed and low tractive force. As further 
improvements in design are made, he hopes 
that simplicity and accessibility will be put 
ahead of considerations of a more theoret- 
ical kind. 


8S 

MOP FREIGHT CAR SHOP: No 
time could be better than the present for 
additional freight-car-building facilities to 
become available, and the Missouri Pacific 
has been receiving new cars from its new 
De Soto shop’s assembly line while the 
work on the structure itself was still going 
on. With a capacity of eight box cars 
daily, this plant is rapidly whittling down 
its first production assignment of 1,218 cars. 
The illustrated article on page 34 herein 
explains how in this $750,000 installation 
a progressive spot-by-spot assembly tech- 
nique is used in building freight cars. 


@ 
NEW NEW ORLEANS STATION: 
One of this issue’s illustrated articles out- 
lines the arrangements entered into by the 
city of New Orleans and the railroads for 
building and financing a new union pas- 
senger station there that will replace five 
existing stations and facilitate the elim- 
ination of many grade crossings. There is 
nothing novel, of course, in a city’s craving 
for a new and luxurious railroad station. 
but there is something exceptional about a 
plan to construct it that does not require 
the railroads to foot the whole bill—and 
then to pay taxes on their tribute to the 
city’s pride. The provision at public ex- 
pense of facilities for the use of transporta- 
tion agencies that compete with the rail- 
roads has become commonplace, but the 
program for a $40-million railway terminal 
development in New Orleans significantly 
recognizes the public’s legal and financial 
responsibility for its accomplishment in 
concrete terms that have not yet had com- 
parably general acceptance. 
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PLENTY TO TALK ABOUT: There 
is no doubt that railroad passenger service 
would be better than it is, and that railroad 
travel salesmen would have an easier time, 
if all of the new passenger cars on order 
were in operation instead. But the passen- 
ger service the railroads are providing now 
is sufficiently improved over the old 25-watt 
lamp days, and particularly over the dis- 
tressingly crowded wartime period, to afford 
an abundance of ammunition with which 
to puncture the too-prevalent idea that 
the railroads haven’t done anything yet to 
improve service. (That a lot of people 
aren’t aware of these achievements was 
demonstrated in the most recent A. A. R. 
poll of public opinion.) What the rail- 
roads have done to better their passenger 
service is succinctly set forth in one of our 
articles (page 47). 

















































































Operating reports of railroad after railroad demon- 
strate that General Motors Diesels make light work 
of hard labor in all types of freight service. 


A good example is the two-year work record of four 
GM Diesel freight locomotives on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. 


Here, four General Motors locomotives have aver- 
aged better than 48,000 THOUSAND gross ton- 
miles a month for two solid years. The outstanding 
performance of this quartet led to the installation of 
two more GM Diesels last January — and the new 
locomotives are maintaining the same fast pace. 


Altogether, these six locomotives have operated 4 
total of 1,320,112 miles, an average of 12,001 apiece 
for each month in service, with an availability aye. 
age of 88.1%. Total thousand gross ton-miles handlej 
— 5,271,546! 


The breakdown of individual performance records jy 
the following table shows a remarkable consistency 
— indicative of the splendid service rendered by al 
General Motors Diesels. For these Diesels are de. 
signed and produced by Diesel locomotive specialists 
— built from rail to roof in America’s best-equipped 


completely Diesel locomotive plant. 

















































Covers period to May 31, 1947 


Molo oi 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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OTIVES 





SION 


LA GRANGE, ILL 





Total Av. Miles Total GTM Av. GTM Fb Percent 
Loco, Entered Miles Operated Handled Handled Per = Availo. 
No. Service H. P. Operated Per Month (Thous.) Mo. (Thous.) bility 
601 5-6-45 4050 302,411 12,096 1,211,095 48,444 88.3 
602 5-6-45 4050 304,913 12,197 1,197,895 47,916 88.2 
603 5-8-45 4050 304,364 12,175 1,210,023 48,401 88.8 
604 § 5-10-45 4050 299,169 11,967 1,197,196 47,888 88.2 
605 1-1-47 4500 54,687 10,937 228,282 45,656 86.1 
606 1-1-47 4500 54,568 10,914 227,055 45,411 85.4 
i Total i i 1,320,112 i 12,001 | 5,271,546 47,923 88.1 
(Av.) (Av.) (Av) 















records in 
nsistency 
‘ed by all 
S are de 
pecialists 
equipped 

It cannot be expected that harmonious and construc- 

tive labor relations will ever exist for long in the rail- 
Reis road industry while the law as enforced by present 
Availe. | § political leadership bestows special rewards upon the 
bility | # “hold-outs” and the non-cooperators. 

Of the 22 “standard” railroad labor organizations, 
pm 19 have come to complete agreement with Class I rail- 
eas roads on wage increases. Seventeen of these organiza- 
a82 tions are those representing approximately 1,000,000 
86.1 non-operating employees, who won an hourly pay in- 
85.4 crease of 1534 cents through an award of an arbitration 

——.§ board. Two of them represent 200,000 operating em- 
88.1 ployees, who settled by direct negotiation for the same 
(Av) | pay increase, along with certain changes in working 





conditions, none of them of a “featherbed” nature. The 
three operating unions which demand larger conces- 
sions than those which all other railroad employees 
have found acceptable are the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen, and the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. Together, they represent 135,000 em- 
ployees, or approximately 10 per cent of the total 
tumber of railroad men represented by the standard 
ee Hoods. 






[' ‘mium on Non-Collaboration 





| This ten-per-cent group, while still negotiating 
heir demands for a 30 per cent pay increase and 
¢ anges in about 25 working rules—after everybody 
/@lse had settled for a great deal less—announced that 
they had prepared strike ballots. The carriers promptly 
} Proposed that both parties to the dispute jointly invoke 
\ e services of the National Mediation Board in an 
ifort to bring about an amicable settlement. The three 
Unions did not see fit to follow this orderly procedure, 
« the carriers alone asked for Mediation Board serv- 
“ees, at the same time withdrawing their -offer of a 
ral settlement on the same basis as that accepted 
all other unions. Notwithstanding the fact that 
) these terms were acceptable to some 1 ‘200,000 of their 
 fellow-workers on the railroads, representatives of these 
“three unions declared that, as for them, the railroads’ 
offer was “wholly unsatisfactory.” 

Passenger conductors, who accepted the 151%4-cent 
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Industrial Strife Will Cease When 
lt Is Made Unprofitable 


hourly increase, earned, during the first eight months 
of 1947, average weekly compensation of $91.75, for 
which they worked an average of 42.2 hours. Passen- 
ger engineers, who are represented by the “hold-out” 
B. of L. E. and B. of L. F. & E., averaged, during 
the same period, $103.55 each week, for which they 
worked an average of only 38.8 hours. It is difficult 
to understand why the same money increase should 
not be satisfactory to the class of employees already 
receiving the greater compensation, unless, of course, 
because they are already so well paid, they have the 
resources enabling them to hold out longer, for higher 
stakes. In the final settlement they know that, accord- 
ing to all recent precedent, they can confidently de- 
pend on receiving at least as much as the unions which 
have cooperated in an early, amicable settlement; and 
that, probably, they will receive even more. 


Way to Obtain Harmony 


The law as it stands exacts no penalty for failure 
to cooperate. Actual results under the political leader- 
ship which this nation has endured for a decade and 
a half have been that the labor leadership which makes 
no serious effort to bargain collectively and which 
disregards or circumvents the orderly and peaceful 
processes prescribed by law usually gets more than 
that which tries to avoid conflict. Anything approach- 
ing dependable order in negotiations with railway labor 
has been a dead letter since 1941. Its demise dates 
from the time when the late President Roosevelt failed 
on the eve of Pearl Harbor to place the prestige of 
his office behind an “emergency board” award, as con- 
templated by law. Instead, he required the same board, 
as mediators, to cajole the railroads into accepting a 
settlement more liberal to the unions than these same 
mediators, when sitting as judges, had found to be 
reasonable. No more Machiavellian scheme for stulti- 
fying and nullifying the “fact-finding” process could 
well have been conceived, and, ever since then, every 
railway labor leader has, in effect, been permitted to 
sit in judgment in his own cause—being rewarded, 
not punished, for flouting orderly procedure. 

This chaotic situation may be expected to continue 
until—either by a change in the law, or by a resolute 













































determination of the political authorities to restore 
the prestige of the “fact-finding” process which the 
law enjoins but does not enforce—some “hold-out” 
union is penalized instead of rewarded for anti-social 
behavior. There always will be “hold-outs” and non- 
collaborators as long as no risks and no penalties are 
attached to such action. 

The operating brotherhoods have repeatedly assailed 
the working agreements with the roads as antiquated 
and outmoded. They are right, but for the wrong 
reasons. They proposed 44 rule changes, adoption of 
which would further complicate the cumbersome work- 
ing agreements, pyramiding tradition upon tradition 
and inequity upon inequity.* The carriers have made 
25 counter - proposals, outright adoption of which 
would constitute a great forward stride in the genuine 
modernization of these working rules which the unions 
only pretend to seek. If the railroads would now 
resolutely insist on these 25 rules changes in the case 
of the “hold-out” unions; and also that no wage 
increase .granted to them be made retroactive, the 
descent of railway labor relations into chaos might be 
halted. Surely an “emergency board” hearing the 
case of these, “hold-outs”—if the services of such a 





hs 4 44 union proposals were outlined in Railway Age of August 2, 
page 36. 


board should be invoked—could be brought to sq 
the justice and necessity of granting to such intrapg. 
geants a settlement less generous than that won 5 
orderly collective bargaining and arbitration. Ther 


can be no end to industrial warfare so long as thoy | 


who incite it reap richer rewards than are accordej 
to those who submit to peaceful processes. 


Railroaders Must 
Also Be Statesmen 


In a recent address before the New England Rail. 
road Club, J. B. Akers, chief engineer of the Southern, 


spoke of the need for the railroads to find ways of ' 


making materials last longer. He pointed out that this 
was necessary, not only because of the obvious direct 
benefits to them, but also because of the indirect and 
long-range advantages to be expected from conserya- 
tion of the country’s natural resources. Such broad- 
gage thinking is too often lacking among business 
leaders. Nobody doubts the necessity for conserving 
our material resources so the country may remain 
strong, but too frequently this consideration is sub- 





“The most astonishing fact of our national existence is 
the contradiction between our necessities and the policy of 
Government. For instance, facing the deterioration of our 
relations with Soviet Russia, the airplane manufacturing 
industries were permitted to deteriorate. Yet, military ex- 
perts speak of the next war as primarily in the air. With 
air bases all over the world, diplomacy made no effort to 
save them for American use. 

“Facing the need for improved and increased trans- 
portation facilities, agencies of Government prevented the 
railroads from setting up funds during profitable years to 
maintain efficiencies in lean years and refused to permit the 
railroads to earn not profits but their way in the postwar 
general falling off of business. Wages were increased 
without regard to earnings as though it were normal for 
the railroads to be in the red. Processes for increasing 
rates to meet increased costs are so slow as to be of little 
value in arresting losses. 

“The costs of operating Class I railroads—that is, the 
main lines of the country—have been increased approx- 
imately $3,018,000,000 a year as of September 2, 1947, over 
operating costs for 1939. And obviously in a rising cost 
market, the costs are bound to increase further. Had the 
Treasury permitted the railroads to acccumulate reserves 
to meet these necessities, there would be fewer lines in the 
red; fewer whose roadbeds ride like corrugated wash- 
boards; fewer whose equipment ought to be in the junk 
shop. It is one thing to advertise modernization; it is 
quite another to have the money with which to do it. But 
during the war, a myopic Treasury kept the railroads from 
pursuing prudent business practices, with the result that 
they have to meet rehabilitation mostly through current 
earnings which are actually inadequate for current opera- 
tions. Why the Treasury pursued so foolhardy a policy is 
no more difficult to understand than much else the Treasury 
has done during the past decade. Were this country forced 
into a war, its main transportation agency, the railroads, 
which should be absolutely shipshape by now, might prove 
dangerously inadequate. 

“In a statement before the Interstate Commerce Com- 





Railway Earnings and Military Security 


mission, Walter S. Franklin, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, pointed to a fact which is tremendously 
important in our present: situation: 

“In addition to the deferred maintenance that has ac- . 
cumulated through the war period, attention should be 
called to the fact that the Eastern roads are not now ina 
position to meet a national emergency in the way they did 
at the outbreak of World War II. As an example, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with deferred maintenance of over 
$100,000,000 in track structure and equipment and inade- 
quate earnings for two years or more, could not spend, in 
addition to its present commitments, say $200,000,000 as it 
did during the last war to properly provide for the needed 
facilities of all kinds.’ 

“The railroads face higher wages, higher costs for mate- 
rials, decreasing passenger revenues as the private auto- 
mobile returns to service. They have been granted some 
rate increases which proved inadequate as all other costs 
continue to rise. The difficulty is that so long a time-lag 
occurs between rising costs and rate increases that the rail- 
roads lose money in between. It is true that many indus- 
tries insist that railroad rates be low while their own 
prices are constantly rising. It is also true that the farmer, 
who has done astonishingly well in the current inflation, 
wants rates down. From the standpoint of the national 
interest, it is not a question as to what anyone wants. It 
is a question how the railroads will best serve national 
defense. 

“The basic problem is that the railroads shall have 
enough money to get back into shape after the terrific 
pounding they took during the war years when they per- 
formed a service unequaled in this country and unparalleled 
anywhere. Without that service, Allied logistics during 
the war could not have been carried to fruition; without 
that service, we cannot fight another war. 

“These are only two examples of the contradiction be- 
tween national necessity and Government policy which 
impetil our defenses should war occur. There are many 
to which I shall call attention.” 


George E. Sokolsky in the New York Sun—Reprinted by permission. 
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neged in favor of policies based on expediency 
ad self-interest. 

There is plenty of opportunity for statesmanship 
out strictly railroad matters—in the engineering and 





) 
a = # wintenance of way departments, for example. Sup- 
P accorded 1% that a method has been proposed for making ties 
ist longer. Assume, further, that ties are already 
wing about twenty years service life and that the new 
nethod, involving added cost, will add approximately 
n years to this life. In such an instance the obvious 
procedure would be to put the practice into effect, 
assuming: that it is economically sound and that there 
we no justifiable obstacles in the picture. The un- 
tatesmanlike attitude would be to reason that the extra 
land Rail. § expense would interfere with making a “good showing” 
Southem, ff cently, and that, since tangible benefits would not 
H ways of become evident for years, they would not much help 
t that this the prestige of the present regime. 
ous direy § The foregoing is a purely hypothetical example. Any 
direct and § one of a great number of similar situations could have 
Conserya. & been selected to illustrate the point. The purpose is 
ch broad. § merely to emphasize that the kind of future in store 
+ business § for the railroads, and for the men working for them, 
onservi will depend to a considerable extent on how much real 
Y remain § statesmanship is used in making decisions today. 
nN is sub- 
a 8 
What Young Railroad 
& @ 
= Men Are Thinking About 
0 
— Some interesting sidelights on the recent Young Rail- 
S ac . rad Men’s Conference on the Boston & Maine are 
ee thought-provoking and merit careful consideration. 
y did Several railroads officers and union representatives de- 
», the voted a weekend to counseling with a group of about 
over fifty young men who were sufficiently interested in their 
nade- work to want to know more about the future of the 
7 railroads and how they might better their positions. 
iia Preceding the specific individual counseling sessions 
on Sunday, a free-for-all discussion was held at the 
nate- Saturday evening session, when a large panel of coun- 
2uto- slors was showered with very frank questions from 
a the young men as to some of the problems which con- 
we fronted them. For one thing, they wanted to know— 
valk and this was particularly true of the young men in the 
dus- accounting department—why they could not more 
own readily be transferred from job to job, in order to 
le broaden their experience and be better equipped for 
aa advancement. That the seniority rules in many cases 
Tt prevented this was of little satisfaction to them. Some 
nal of them, at least, are ambitious to get ahead and don’t 
fancy being regimented—and they were not slow to 
‘he express themselves. They wanted to know what in- 
rt; centive there was to give a full day’s work for a full 
Jed day’s pay, when others who apparently give less, 
ing receive the same opportunity for advancement. 
out Then there was a considerable group of mechanical 
*. department apprentices who were concerned about the 
ch effect the Diesel-electric locomotive would have on rail- 
ny toad operation. Those men who are nearing the end 
of their apprentice courses naturally concentrated on 
on. steam locomotive work, and at the main shops have had 
_- little opportunity to work on Diesels, since most of 
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that work is done at one of the other shops. They were 
concerned about receiving adequate training and in- 
struction in the maintenance of Diesel-electric loco- 
motives. More than this, they want to have adequate 
theoretical instruction concerning them—a somewhat 
difficult requirement, since few men are as yet available 
who can satisfactorily give such instruction. 

Frankly facing and discussing such problems means 
much to the young men and to the railroad. The ambi- 
tious man will find ways of surmounting them, though 
it will undoubtedly entail special effort and initiative on 
his part. It will be all the easier, however, if he can 
feel free to talk the matter over freely and frankly with 
his superiors and his labor union representatives. 


A. A. R. Standards 


“Why should a Mechanical Division committee mem- 


‘ber vote for one thing and then go home and do some- 


thing entirely different?” This question was not just 
academic. The “something entirely different” was done 
to a large number of freight cars several years ago in 
the shops of the car department officer asking the ques- 
tion, and it now has to be rectified at considerable 
expense. 

One of the objectives of the old Master Car Builders’ 
Association was to bring about uniformity and inter- 
changeability of car parts. When that organization was 
merged with the Master Mechanics Association in 1919 
to form what is now known as the Mechanical Division, 
Association of American Railroads, that objective was 
retained as an important function of the new organiza- 
tion. The standards and recommendations set up by 
the A.A.R. have been formulated after each standard 
or recommendation has been given intensive study by 
a designated committee. There is not always 100 per 
cent agreement by individual railroads on the work of 
these committees but as to freight car details there is 
plenty of proof that it is wise to follow the recom- 
mendations, even though they may not be mandatory. 

The standardization of car design (and the resulting 
interchangeability of car parts) is a means of simplify- 
ing repairs to a piece of equipment that spends a large 
portion of its time off its home rails. But there is an- 
other good reason for sticking to standard practices. A 
freight car is usually built to last 25 years. Experience 
has demonstrated that during that time either refine- 
ments in design, new developments or different operat- 
ing conditions may require changes in the auxiliary 
equipment on the car. In such cases the improved de- 
signs proposed by the A.A.R. would naturally be made 
to interchange with the former standards. In the in- 
stance of a departure from the standard practice in 
the first place, however, there would be added expense 
to the railroad which found it had to make additional 
changes before the new part could be applied. 

It is possible that A.A.R. freight car specifications 
and designs may not always be the best ones for a 
particular railroad. It is certain that they cannot be 
made flexible enough to take care of the whims or 
notions of individual engineers or supervisors. Under 
these circumstances the best procedure would seem to 
be either to follow them or to work toward convincing 
others that they should be changed. 
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New Missouri Pacific Freight Car Shop 
Designed for Rapid Production 


Modern, open-end building at De Soto, Mo., provides 
for continuous, spot-by-spot movement of units 
through well-equipped fabricating and erecting bays 


(pes Missouri Pacific is making ex- 
tensive use of its recently completed 
new-car shop at De Soto, Mo., and is 
producing up to eight new 50-ft. 6-in., 


K 


50-ton capacity automobile box cars 
each working day in an effort to offset 
the decline in the supply of freight cars 
resulting from wartime wear and tear 
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General floor plan of the Missouri Pacific’s new car shop at De Soto, 
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t. Louis, Mo., De Soto has long been 

, important car repair point on the 

y P, Here, at a cost of approximately 
750,000, the new car shop has been 
iit, anew storage area and attendant 
oncrete driveways have been put in 
vice, a storehouse is nearing com- 
‘tion, and a new wheel shop will be 
onstructed. 

B Ground was broken for the new shop 
November 15, 1946, and nine months 
wer the first car of the 1947 program 
as completed. This program calls for 
i218 cars, at a cost of about $6,324,000, 





ong the [pluding 700 automobile box cars; 18 
Seneral pntainer cars; 50 stock cars; 100 all- 
eg eded, covered-top hopper cars; fifty 
(left sft, mill-type gondolas; 100 pulp 


od cars; and 200 refrigerator cars. 
1; of November 15, 1947, the 400th 
wt entered the first position on the 
oduction line, indicating that the 
Byoduction program was well under 


ny. 
Plan and Construction 


The new facilities constructed or 
mder way at De Soto are in addition 
to the former shop facilities at that 
pint, including a machine shop and 
awheel shop, which will be continued 
inservice for their original purpose of 
making car repairs, 

The new car shop building, 102 ft. 
vide by 700 ft. long, lies in a general 
jorth-south direction, immediately north 
if the most northerly of the former 
hop buildings. Directly west of this 
hop is the new large storage area, 
proximately 300 ft. wide, with con- 
ete driveways and four service tracks, 
hile immediately west of the storage 
ea is the storehouse now under con- 
truction, which will be 240 ft. long 
ly 40 ft. wide, 

The car shop has concrete pedestal 
iundations and a structural steel frame 
_ faclosed on both sides by combination 
1 delivery itick, steel-sash and Transite walls, 
ox other ind over the top with pre-cast con- 
in line Offtete roof slabs. Both ends of the shop 
south offre open. 


Lop 








Other Large M. P. Orders 


In addition to the car con- 
struction program now under way 
at the Missouri Pacific’s own 
new freight car shop, which in- 
volves the construction of 1,218 
cars of various types, this road 
and its subsidiaries have on or- 
der from car and locomotive 
builders 3,250 box, hopper and 
refrigerator cars, 66 Diesel lo- 
comotives, and six Diesel-pow- 
ered streamlined trains includ- 
ing 34 sleeping cars and 51 
coaches for its “Eagle” fleet. 
Since VJ-Day, the Missouri Pa- - 
cific has installed about 2,000 box 
and hopper cars and 19 Diesel 
locomotives. Equipment on or- 
der and received since VJ-Day 
represents an investment of more 
than $63 million. 











The foundation consists of individual 
pedestals with spread footings placed 
on 20-ft. centers—the base of the foot- 
ings being generally 1114 ft. below the 
floor line. For the support of the side 
walls, reinforced concrete sprandrel 
beams extend between the foundation 
pedestals. Extending beyond the build- 
ing at each end for a distance of 100 
ft. are other pedestal-type footings 
which support bridge crane runways. 

The structural steel frame consists 
of 24-in., 84-lb., wide-flange steel col- 
umns to a height of 26 ft., which are 
extended upward to the eave line, a 
distance of 16 ft., with 12-in., 33-lb., 
wide-flange beams. These columns sup- 
port built-up roof trusses. 

Above a brick base to a height of 
6 ft. 9Y%4 in., the side walls are enclosed 
with corrugated Transite above and 
below two almost continuous horizontal 
panels of sectional steel sash, each 9 ft. 
9 in. high. The bottom panels of sash 
are equipped throughout with ventilat- 
ing sections. The only interruption in 
these walls are three steel rolling doors 
on each side, each 16 ft. high by 10 
ft. wide. 


10x 16' Steel 


The pre-cast concrete slabs of the 
roof deck are covered with three-ply 
built-up roofing, and continuous along 
the ridge of the roof is a skylight 12 
ft. wide, glazed with corrugated wire 
glass. Centered in the skylight is a 
continuous ventilator. As the shop is 
of open-end construction, no means of 
heating has been provided. 


Interior Lay-out 


The interior of the building is un- 
interrupted by roof-supporting  col- 
umns, but is divided longitudinally into 
two sections—east and west—by a 
central driveway, the east section being 
used as an erecting shop and the west 
as a fabricating shop. The driveway 
separating the two shops flanks a con- 
crete floor throughout the east half of 
the building, except at the location of 
two longitudinal parallel tracks in this 
half. These tracks, on 25-ft. centers, 
and each equipped with a 100-ft. in- 
spection pit, are car construction tracks. 
The more westerly of these tracks is 
served throughout its length by several 
low-level Whiting electrically-powered 
bridge cranes ranging in capacity from 


‘one to five tons each. The more east- 


erly track, on the other hand, is served 
along both sides by portable, adjust- 
able scaffolding, supported on concrete 
pedestals flush with the floor level, each 
containing a socket of 4-in. diameter 
pipe. Car pullers are located in the 
center of the shop and at both ends for 
moving the cars along the production 
line. 

The west, or fabricating, half of the 
building houses the tools and machinery 
for making the various units used in 
the car construction work. The floor 
in this area is of compacted earth, ex- 
cept for the foundations for the various 
machines, which are of mass or rein- 
forced concrete, depending on the type 
and purpose of the machines. 

Near the west edge of the central 
driveway is a pipe tunnel which car- 
ries various services throughout the 
shop, including air, water, oil, steam 
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‘owing the more important features of the fabricating and erecting bays 
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(Above) Placing one of the underframes on trucks in an 
inverted position at the start of the car assembly line 


An underframe in the fina] 
assembly position before 
being placed on_ trucks 


and electricity, for operation of the gy. 
ferent units. For handling heavy Darts 
into and about the shop in fabricat, 
and erecting operations, the fyl| 
of the building is spanned by two 11 
ton Whiting bridge cranes, They 
cranes operate throughout the fy 
length of the shop and also over th 
100-ft. craneway extension at each en} 

The more important equipment 4 
the shop for the fabricating and ered. 
ing operations includes the’ following: 


Travograph 

Cincinnati plate shear, % in. by 12 ft 
Power brake, 7/16 in. by 12 ft. 
Beatty combination punch and shear 
Shear 

annealing furnace 

750-ton press 

250-ton press 

Horizontal punches 

Vertical punches 

Beatty multiple-punch and spacing table 
Unionmelt welder 

144-in. deep-gap riveter 

200-ton hydraulic bulldozer 

Olds multiple-punch and spacing table 


lll let 


The new wheel shop to be built wil 
be located immediately west of the ca 
shop proper in a part of the present 
large open storage area in this vicinity, 
and the new storehouse under construc. 
tion is located immediately. west of this 
area. The storehouse will have a sted 
frame, aluminum siding, and a concrete 
foundation. 

Reinforced concrete driveways were 
built throughout the open storage are 
and were placed in two courses. The 
base course, 4 in. thick, was made with 
conventional mix and ingredients, while 
the wearing course, 2 in. thick, wa 
made with air-entraining cement and 
trap rock aggregate. 


Assembly-line Production 


In carrying out the car construction 
operations at De Soto, truck parts for 
assembly are delivered to the preset 
truck shop by means of crane and lift 
trucks, as are also the smaller parts 
such as handrails, gusset plates and 
floor clips, to the erecting shop. Large 
sections, such as car ends, sides and 
doors, are delivered to the north end 
of the erecting shop by means of 2 
locomotive crane and a special flat caf, 
which is equipped with vertical racks 
for making these deliveries. From tht 
entrance to the shop the materials att 


The underframe, still in in- 
verted position, having. the 
side sills riveted in place 
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wrried to their proper location inside 
w one of the two bridge cranes. 
The construction of detail car parts 
in the west or fabricating half 
the shop. The center sills are made 
i and passed southward through this 
gction, where body bolsters, crossties 
wi cross bearers are applied. At the 


: with end of the fabricating shop the 


S vicinity, 
construc- 


fame is moved laterally to the erecting 
hop by one of the large bridge cranes, 
where it is inverted and blocked up 
mn trucks to the nearest, or inside, con- 
¢nuction track for the easier applica- 
on of underneath equipment. Here 
the car is coupled to the car ahead in 
the production line by means of a 


short cable. 


Progressive Operation 


From this point, the car is moved 
northward through the shop from one 
working position to another, one car 
kngth each time, by means of the car 
pullers referred to previously—one-half 
the production line being moved for- 
yard at a time. Early in its northward 
movement, with the completion of the 
underside work, the underframe is re- 
versed to its normal position on the 
trucks and erection of the superstruc- 
ture is carried on progressively. 

Upon reaching the north end of the 
shop on the first track, all of the steel 
work has been completed and the car 
is transferred to the adjacent, or more 
easterly, track, beyond the limits of the 
crane runway at this end of the build- 
ing, where its inside surfaces are 
painted. After painting, the car pro- 
ceeds back through the shop on the 
more easterly track in much the same 
manner as it was moved forward, and 
all of the wood parts, such as flooring 
and lining, are applied. When the south 
end of the shop is reached a complete 
car rolls out of the building onto a paint 
track, where the exterior painting and 
tenciling are done. 

Under full operation, new cars have 
ben turned out of the shop at a rate 
ss high as eight a day, and between 
August 27, 1947, when the first com- 
pleted car left the line, and November 
13, 393 cars had been built. The eight- 
ars-per-day rate has not been main- 
lined consistently, since emergencies 
ind other work, as well as interruptions 
incident to the final stages of the build- 
ing construction, have slowed down the 
production-line operations at times. 

The new shop facilities were designed 
and constructed under the general 
direction of R. P. Hart, chief engineer, 
and A. L. Becker, architect. The work 
in the field was under the supervision 
oj. M. Giles, resident engineer. 
W. B. Shea, shop superintendent, is 
in direct charge of the car-building 
operations. 
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Placing the car sides 
in position with the 
aid of one of the 
small cranes which 
are used on_ the 
construction tracks 


A car end being 
placed in position by 
an overhead crane 


Completing roof as- 
semblies near the 
north end of the steel 
construction track 


































I. CG. C.’s $2 Per Diem Order 


Set Aside by Court 


Use of charge for regulating car service found without warrant in 


law; lack of “requisite findings” in commission report also noted 


HE recent order whereby the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission under- 
took to require the establishment of a 
$2 per diem rate for the rental of 
freight cars, other than tank and re- 
frigerator cars, has been set aside by 
the statutory three-judge court which 
sat in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia to hear 
railroad appeals for relief from its ap- 
plication. “The court, consisting of 
Justices Miller and Prettyman of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia and Justice Letts 
of the district court, had previously 
issued a temporary injunction requiring 
that per diem settlements on the $2 
basis, which the commission had pre- 
scribed for a six-months period from 
October 1, be held in abeyance. 

The present court ruling, which per- 
manently sets aside the order, came 
in an unanimous opinion written by 
Justice Prettyman. After reviewing 
the evidence, it said the commission 
order “must be set aside, because it is 
beyond the statutory power of the 
commission, and also because, even if 
the statutory power existed, this order 
is not supported by the requisite findings 
of fact.” 


Has Other Car-Service Powers 


Generally, the court found that the 
commission’s authority to fix “reasonable 
compensation” for the use of cars by 
railroads other than the owners thereof 
was not broad enough to permit its 
employment as an instrument of regula- 
tion to control the prompt movement 
and return of cars. At the same time, 
however, it said that the commission 
does have “general power to make regu- 
lations to govern the use and return 
of cars and to fix penalties for violation 
of such regulations.” In that connection 
the opinion referred later to the com- 
mission-prescribed operating rules for 
car movement, which are embodied in 
Service Order No. 778, now scheduled 
to become effective December 20 after 
two postponments from the original 
effective date of November 1. “That 
order appears, from a reading of the 
text, to be a direct action, clearly regu- 
latory in character, upon the same 
problem and for the same purpose as 
was the vaguely hopeful, roundabout 


38 (946) 


measure before us in the case at bar,” 
the court said. 

The action in court was brought by 
some 170 roads, including numerous 
intervening short lines. Other roads 
and the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion were among intervenors support- 
ing the commission. The assailed com- 
mission Order was accompanied by a 
report which found that a $2 per diem 
rate would be reasonable and would 
promote greater efficiency in the use 
and increase the supply of freight cars 
(see Railway Age of August 9, page 
69). The present per diem rate is 
$1.50, which became effective Septem- 
ber 1 after member roads of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads had voted 
to approve the increase from $1.25 
which had been recommended by the 
association’s board of directors. 


Colonel Johnson’s Idea 


As the court’s opinion pointed out, 
the proposal that the per diem rate be 
increased to $2 was made about a year 
ago in a letter written to the commis- 
sion by Commissioner J. Monroe John- 
son, who was acting in his other role 
of director of O.D.T. This and other 
suggestions from Colonel Johnson were 
followed by commission actions institut- 
ing the investigation out of which the 
$2 order came (No. 29670), and an 
accompanying general inquiry into rail- 
road car-service rules (No. 29669). 
The order in the latter proceeding, 


which was not attacked in court, re- 


quires the railroads to file their car- 
service rules with the commission. 
The commission based its per-diem 
action principally on the Interstate Com- 
merce Act’s section 1(14) which gives 
it authority to establish “reasonable” 
rules with respect to car service, “in- 
cluding the compensation to be paid” 
to car owners for the use of their cars 
by other roads. Although there was 
“some confusion as to the precise ques- 
tions” presented to it for decision, the 
court nevertheless thought it “perfectly 
clear” that the commission intended to 
use its per-diem power “as a regulatory 
measure, solely for the purpose of in- 
creasing efficiency in the use of cars 
and at an amount wholly independent 
of the cost of car ownership... .” The 
decision dealt first with that phase of 


the matter, but it went on to CONsider 
also the contention of the railroads jg. 
tervening as defendants that no penal 
per diem was involved—that the 
rate was designed “to compensate th 
owning railroad in part for the loss of 
earnings suffered when its cars are on 
foreign lines.” 


Per-Diem Power Not Broad 


As to the regulatory phase, the coyy 
said that commission counsel had argue 
“as though the issue is the commission's 
power to prevent or cure the car short. 
age.” It added that “the most casyj 
examination of the statute shows tha 
this is not the case,” for the commis. 
sion has “broad” powers to establis; 
rules and regulations with respect ty 
car service. As the court saw it, th 
case concerned “only the nature of one 
specific power.” It looked into the 
nature of the per diem charge, noting 
that it applies whether a car is being 
used efficiently or inefficiently; and that 
penalty charges collected as a result 
of the use of per diem as a regulatory 
measure would be paid by one railroad 
to another, not into the public treasury 
“as would penalties imposed under the 
statute.” Thus the court at this point 
expressed its view’ that “the specific 
power to fix compensation for the use 
of cars is not coextensive with the 
general power to regulate the use of 
cars.” 

It went on to cite past commission 
decisions indicating that the regulatory 
body “has repeatedly described the 
rental charge in terms which we think 
correct,” i.e., as “merely equivalent to 
interest, depreciation, insurance, taxes, 
and other car-ownership costs” which a 
renting road would have to pay if it 
owned the cars itself. Moreover, the 
court was unable to find that “reason- 
abfe compensation” could mean the it- 
clusion of “amounts in addition to actu 
remuneration.” At the same time, tt 
did find that the per diem charge “is 9 
completely unrelated to the evil sought 
to be remedied that serious question 
would arise as to its validity as 4 
regulation.” 

The latter comment was bottomed on 
the legal principle to the effect that 
regulatory measure must have “a real 
and substantial relation to the objec 
sought to be attained.” Per diem, the 
court added, “has no relation to avoid- 
able delay or to inefficiency,” being pay- 
able whether a car is used to the “maxt 
mum possible extent” or whether it § 
let “stand idle.” Later on it quote 
past commission pronouncements indi 
cating that increases in the per diem 
rate have never improved the situatio 
in periods of car shortage. 

The court conceded that if the 
language of the statute were “plain 
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that “car-hire charges could be fixed at 
shibitive levels for regulatory pur- 
es,” that language would control. 
‘pyt,” it added, “where the expression 
compensation . . . for the use,’ a term 
of established meaning, it is difficult to 
nd a congressional intent at variance 
with that meaning, when, despite long 
aperience, there is no finding or inti- 
nation that the measure has been or 
will be effective for its newly-asserted 
purpose.” 
As to the railroads intervening as 
defendants, the court noted that they 
gserted no regulatory purpose of the 
9 rate, but said they were entitled to 
higher rentals during periods of car 
shortage because the “value” of their 
ars is greater at such times. They 
wanted the “loss of profits” taken into 
account in the fixing of a per diem rate. 
The court observed that this proposition 
had the “virtue of reality and frankness,” 
but was “far removed from the theory 
of regulatory use in the public interest.” 
It went on to say that while there is 
a public interest in the availability of 
cars for crop movement, “there is no 
public interest in the payment of 
larger sums by some railroads to other 
railroads during times of car shortage.” 
And it added that “the term ordinarily 
applied to that practice in respect of 
other commodities is profiteering.” 


Unanswered Questions 


The opinion proceeded to comment 
on parts of the commission’s report 
which “raise questions as to the validity” 
of the order. One quoted passage 
pointed out that the A.A.R.’s car service 
rules are not now being observed; and 
it seemed to the court to say also that 
those rules were designed to promote 
the return of empty cars to their owners. 

“Tf this is so, and if this is desirable 
practice in the public interest, why 
should those rules not be observed ?” 
the court asked. “Contrarywise, if the 
movement of empties to the nearest 
loading territory instead of to the 
owners cannot be questioned from the 
standpoint of efficiency in the use of 
tars, how can the:proposed method of 
promoting return of cars to owners be 
Justified from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency? If the existing rules have the 
same object as the proposed order, the 
violation of the former and the enforce- 
ment of the latter cannot both be justi- 
fed on the same ground. Which is 
really the proper course ‘from the stand- 
point of efficiency in use’-—movement to 
the nearest loading territory or return 
to the owners? Does the conclusion 
of the commission stated in the quoted 
Paragraph mean that while the move- 
ment of empty cars to the nearest load- 
ing territory cannot be questioned from 
the standpoint of efficiency in the use 
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of cars, nevertheless, in justice to the 
owning railroads, higher rentals should 
be paid in times of car shortage? Is 
not the sole public interest in times of 
car shortage the efficient use of cars? 
Does the public interest require, not 
efficiency in use, but ‘justice’ to the 
owning railroads in terms of higher 
rentals? We do not think so. We do 
not see how an acute public need for 
cars’ to move crops can be translated 
into an order designed to do justice to 
the owning railroads in terms of rent 
to be paid. The commission’s report 
raises these questions, but it does not 
supply the answers.” 

The court next rejected contentions 
that the legislative history of the car- 
service powers and past court rulings 
in per diem cases furnished support 
for the commission’s order. It likewise 
rejected contentions that per diem has 
the “same essential qualities” as de- 
murrage, observing in that connection 
that “the differences are far greater 
than the similarities.” It also referred 
to a statement in the commission’s re- 
port which said that the railroads “were 
unable to suggest a scheme which would 
differentiate between avoidable and un- 
avoidable delay in car handling.” Noting 
that the railroads are “divided in their 
interests and in their views,” the court 
found it “natural and inevitable” that 
they would be unable to submit an 
agreed-upon plan of regulation. 

“That,” it added, “is the situation in 
many controversial fields of necessary 
regulation, but it would indeed be an 
odd conclusion to hold that regulation 
in the public interest is impossible be- 
cause the companies to be regulated 





assert that they are unable to suggest, 
or agree upon, an acceptable method 
of regulation. The commission does 
not say that it, the commission, cannot 
devise an effective method of direct 
regulation.” 

Then came a reference to the rules- 
filing requirements of the commission’s 
order in the car-service investigation, 
and the comment on Service Oredr No. 
778. The latter indicated to the court 
that the commission “has now stepped 
in to control the handling of empty cars, 
instead of merely increasing the rentals 
to be paid .. . and trusting that from 
that step there should be some corollary 
effect in the public interest.” 

The remainder of the opinion was 
devoted largely to a discussion of the 
second ground for the court’s ruling, 
i.e., that even if statutory power existed, 
the order would be invalid because the 
accompanying report lacked the requisite 
underlying findings of fact to support it. 
The contention that the order could be 
sustained as one fixing compensation 
“in the wholly remunerative sense,” the 
court said, “is quickly disposed of,” 
because “there was no hearing upon 
that proposal,” and the examiners 
“otherwise defined the issues at the 
taking of the testimony.” 

Meanwhile, the per diem controversy 
remains before the commission in two 
other proceedings in which further 
hearings are scheduled for January 6, 
1948. The proceedings are the No. 
29587 complaint of the short lines, which 
asks that the per diem rate be cut to 
95 cents; and the No. 29751 complaint 
of six western roads which assails the 
present $1.50 rate as too low. 


Came the Deluge 


This is what happened when a high-speed train passed over a track pan at a locat 
were being welded into continuous lengths by the Oxweld pressure-welding method. 


lengths were being prepared for installation at the track pan. ‘ : 
dduosd. it, as well as other stations on the production line, 


machine is being 
the flying spray. 





ion where rails 
The continuous 
Although it appears that the welding 
was well protected from 
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wants better service; car supply will be better, it hears 


OME 800 members and prospective 

members of the National Industrial 
Traffic League gathered at the Palmer 
House in Chicago last week to reaffirm 
that organization’s position with respect 
to certain matters affecting transporta- 
tion and to formulate new policies 
needed as a result of current develop- 
ments in the industry. The meeting— 
which also served to celebrate the 
league’s 40th anniversary—was held on 
November 20 and 21, and followed two 
days of sessions by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the group. 

Alonzo Bennett, vice-president of the 
Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. of 
Memphis, Tenn., and president of the 
league, presided over the meeting. He 
explained that the league was organized 
in 1907 by 34 industrial traffic managers 
and has since grown to a record mem- 
bership of 1,370, representing 350,000 
buyers of transportation in every line 
of industry throughout the nation. The 
league will be headed during the coming 
year by A. H. Schwietert, traffic di- 
rector of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce & Industry, who was elected 
its president. 


Stand on Rates 


The two-day sessions were high- 
lighted by a spirited discussion of sev- 
eral hours’ duration as to the position 
to be taken by the league in the final 
argument before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the carriers’ re- 
quest for authority to effect permanent 
freight rate increases. As a result, 
the league held that, on the evidence, 
the carriers are in need of additional 
revenues in the country as a whole, 
and that the extent of the need and the 
method of providing such revenues shall 
be left to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for determination on the evi- 
dence without definite expression from 
the league. It was decided that the 
organization should offer no evidence 
and take no position, for or against the 
carriers, as to what is a normal fair 
rate of return. 

On the question of interterritorial 
increases, the league set forth its stand 
by approving a motion reading as fol- 
lows: “That in the event a greater 
percentage increase in rates is found 
necessary in one territory than in an- 
other or others, the interterritorial in- 
creases shal] be a blending of the two 
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Neutral Position on Rates for N.I. T.L, 


Largest meeting in history sees need for more revenue, but 


and not the higher increases authorized 
for one territory.” Any increase in 
freight rates, it held, should be accom- 
panied by an “admonition that the rail- 
roads provide adequate facilities and a 
pronounced improvement in their serv- 
ices.” 


Extent of Intervention 


The league refused to take a stand 
on whether or not the carriers’ revenue 
needs are less in Western and Southern 
territories than in Official territory. It 
concluded that the national economy 
and the cost of living require that trans- 
portation: costs be held down to the 
lowest level consistent with maintaining 
transportation in full vigor. 

Early attention of the league was 
directed to a recommendation of the 
Executive Committee that a screening 
process be set up to ascertain what 
proposals are matters in which the 
league should participate. The motion, 
as approved by the membership, reads, 
in part: “That league intervention be 
confined to matters of national scope 
and substantial importance, including 
matters of apparent interest which in- 
volve principles which will extend to 
national transportation. Further, that 
requests for league participation in pro- 
ceedings be reviewed by the officers and 
counsel of the league for the purpose 
of determining if they fall within the 
above limitations, even though they may 
appear to come within previous Execu- 
tive Committee authorizations.” 

Featuring the first day of the meeting 
was a luncheon which attracted more 
than a thousand members and guests, 
including nine railroad chiefs, W. T. 
Faricy, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, and Chicago’s 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly. In a brief 
but forceful address entitled, “The Im- 
portance of Saying No,” Clarence B. 
Randall, vice-president of Inland Steel 
Company, declared that “we need in- 
dustrialists with the guts to say no to 
organized labor and make it stick.” If 
our economy is to be preserved, the 
speaker asserted, big and small business 
alike must have the courage to say 
“no.” “We can’t go on granting wage 
increases without prices being  in- 
creased,” he concluded. 

Following the luncheon, the league 
resumed its business session at which 
it heard a report on emergency trans- 


portation matters. It was brought og 
in this report that, although the cy 
building program has been “slow jy 
gathering momentum,” it is now “look 
ing good.” More cars were built jp 
September than were retired and i 
progress continues the goal of 10,0) 
cars a month will be reached in Novem. 
ber or December, it was stated. The 
monthly output of freight cars has in. 
creased from 2,293 in February, 194, 
to 8,364 in October. John B. Keeler 
who gave the report, assured the league 
that the committee would give due con- 
sideration to the proposed export o 
20,000 freight cars in 1948 under the 
“Marshall Plan.” 


Stand on New Cars 


The Transportation Instrumentalities 
and Car Service Committee charged in 
its report that the program for building 
new cars “has been loosely adminis- 
tered.” In view of this charge, the 
league approved a recommendation that 
its Executive Committee “shall strongly 
urge that a suitable staff be set up by 


appropriate authorities to consist of 


representation by the Office of Defense 
Transportation, the steel companies, the 
car builders, the railway equipment 
manufacturers and the Association of 
American Railroads to coordinate the 
orders for new equipment and the 
materials, and to supervise the entire 
program for more effective results.” 

In a statement which was incorpo 
rated in the committee’s report, Colonel 
J. Monroe Johnson, director of 0.D.T, 
declared that the car building program 
now “has taken on new life and we 
have high hopes for the future in this 
respect. . . . However,” he said, “eved 
with a program calling for a minimum 
of 10,000 freight cars a month it wil 
take at least five years to place the 
railroads in top-notch position. Our 
railroad transportation system is net 
now meeting full domestic demands for 
transportation. We must not be put m 
the position of having ‘too little’ of 
having it ‘too late’.” 


Highway Taxes 


The Highway Transportation Com- 
mittee, in an attempt to enlist the 
league’s opposition to any efforts a 
repeal of the so-called special federal 
highway user excise taxes, failed when 
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ihe membership voted—after considér- 


je subject. Expressions of the views of 
ose who opposed repeal of the taxes 
mphasized that such action would place 
te burden of highway construction and 
mintenance on general taxation, and 
us cast an undue burden on industry 
yd property generally for the benefit 
highway users. One speaker who 
gyored repeal asserted that the highway 
wer excise taxes are characterized by 
, “stigma,” having been instituted for 
mergency purposes during the depres- 
gon year Of 1932. Another opponent 
of the taxes was of the opinion that 
they were not put into effect “to be 
gntinued forever and a day.” The 
prevailing opinion was that the federal 
excise. taxes on motor vehicles, motor 
yhicle parts, gasoline, oil and tires do 
not provide an equitable distribution 
ofthe costs of the highways. 

A report rendered as information by 
the Passenger Traffic Committee as- 
srted that “the personnel of all common 
arriers, with the possible exception 
of airlines, have little respect for the 
traveling public.” The committee chair- 
man stated that he has received “numer- 
wus complaints regarding the method 
employed in issuing [railroad] tickets, 
the inability of the traveling public to 
feceive proper porter service, the very 
poor dining car service and the general 
lak of courtesy prevailing.” Continu- 
ing, the report charged that “present 
practices give the impression that the 
traveling public is made to feel like 
displaced persons” and that “there is 
entirely too much carelessness and in- 
attention accorded travelers.” 

The Freight Claims and Claims Pre- 
vention Committee urged that all rail- 
toads inaugurate a program—now in 
operation by some carriers—designed to 
reduce the amount of freight lost and 
damaged through the formation of “divi- 
sion teams” composed of employees from 
trafic, transportation and operation de- 
partments. These teams, it stated, visit 
stations and yards and consult with 
sation and train forces regarding 
handling methods designed to reduce 
damage to freight. The league member- 
ship approved the recommendation that 
it go on record to foster and support 
the railroads’ policy of striving to reduce 
losses from rough handling and delayed 
movement. 


Uniform Classification 


The league, which heretofore has not 
participated in the uniform classification 
case, reversed its stand to the extent 
outlined in a recommendation made by 
the Executive Committee, reading as 
follows: “That a special committee of 
five of the league be appointed to inter- 
est itself in this uniform classification 
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The Canadian National’s president, 
R. C. Vaughan (above right) and 
its executive vice-president, N. B. 
Walton (left) recently inspected the 
first of 21 new sleeping cars on order 
in various company shops of that sys- 
tem. The new car, the “Brantford,” 
which went into service early in Octo- 
ber, has introduced new features in 
comfort, relaxation and privacy to 
Canadian travelers. It is a one-draw- 
ing-room, two-compartment,  eight- 
open-section car, and each section is 
completely partitioned off on each side 
of the aisle. 








Canadian National Officers Inspect New Sleeping Cars 


The cars use rubber latex mat- 
tresses and seats cushioned in a simi- 
lar material which are adjustable to 
a reclining position for rest in daytime 
travel. The ceiling and walls are 
finished in two shades of cloud grey 
with color accents of terra cotta in 
the upholstery and two shades of blue 
in the carpeting. 

Other features of the cars include 
automatic air-controlled doors, cycle- 
modulation type heating and ventila- 
tion, fluorescent lighting, and luminous 
plastic numerals for easy identification 
of berths at night. 








matter as it develops, and participate 
to the end and for the purpose of seeing 
that pure classification principles are 
used, that normal elements are used 
and that the preservation of special 
exceptions and exclusion of revenue 
considerations are observed.” 


Opposed to H. R. 2338 


The league went on record as opposed 
to H. R. 2338, a bill which proposes to 
amend sections 204 (motor carriers) 
and 304 (water carriers) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to extend 
authority to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to equipment, 
service and facilities of motor carriers 
and water carriers, to be exercised under 
similar circumstances and procedure, 
equivalent to the authority it now has 
with respect to other carriers. One 
spokesman branded the proposal as “im- 
practical,” pointing out that a steamship, 
for example, is worth millions of dollars 


and cannot be shifted among carriers 
like a box car. The league intends to 
make its opposition to the bill known 
in writing to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, before 
which body it is pending. If and when 
it or a companion bill is introduced 
during the 80th Congress, the league 
will appear in opposition. 

In addition to the election of Mr. 
Schwietert as president of the league, 
I. F. Lyons, traffic director of the 
California Packing Corporation, at San 
Francisco, Cal., was chosen vice-presi- 
dent and Roy W. Campbell, manager 
of the traffic department of the Butler 
Paper Corporation, at Chicago, was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The league will hold its 1948 meeting 
at the Pennsylvania hotel in New York 
on November 18 and 19. The Execu- 
tive Committee has scheduled a meeting 
to convene on the two days immediately 
preceding. 
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Sketch map of central portion of New Orleans shows existing railroads and abandonments and additions to 


be made in connection with the terminal improvement plan. 


The highway overpass in the upper left-hand 


corner will carry the air line highway (which parallels the Louisiana & Arkansas) over the tracks of the 
Only a few of the existing yards are shown, for purposes of orientation 


New Orleans Terminal Company. 


New Orleans and Railroads to Finance 
Terminal Project Jointly 


Project includes union passenger station and 24 grade cross- 
ing eliminations; station to be paid for by revenue bonds and 
free of ad valorem taxation; outlay may total $39 million 


—_cactinalctagemes every sizeable mu- 
nicipality which does not yet have 
a large and ornamental railway station 
on the most expensive real estate right 
in the middle of town yearns for or 
demands such a structure. The rail- 
roads, on the contrary, have become 
increasingly resistant to public clamor 
for such profitless improvements—and 
for several good reasons. The most 
important is that the same municipality 
which insists upon a railway terminal 
at railway expense to equal or surpass 
in splendor any of its public buildings, 
in all probability is supplying at tax- 
payers’ expense a terminal for the air 
lines which seriously competes for the 
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town’s available passenger traffic. The 
air lines, in all likelihood, are not pay- 
ing enough for the use of this municipal 
air terminal to cover even its operating 
expenses—and there are no tax revenues 
from publicly-owned airports. 

A monumental railway station, on the 
other hand—built for the satisfaction 
of civic pride rather than for the pro- 
motion of the interests of the railway’s 
owners—is usually assessed for taxation 
right up to the full value of its costly 
site and the reproduction cost of the 
structure. 

Under such circumstances, not many 
palatial new railway stations have been 
built in the past decade and a half, and, 


until the circumstances are changed, 
there is not much chance that many 
will be. 

Now comes the city of New Orleans 
with a departure from past practice that 
is being advanced as at least a partial 
solution to this impasse. While the 
contract which the city signed on Octo- 
ber 22 (as reported in last week’s Ratl- 
way Age, page 53) lets the nine rail- 
roads in the city in on none of the 


“gravy” which the tenants of the aif-. 


port enjoy, it does afford satisfactory 
answers to two railroad problems—one, 
that of obtaining capital for fixed im 
provements at reasonable interest rates 
and on reasonable security and, second, 
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that of offsetting the immunity from 
gi valorem taxes on improvements en- 
joyed by publicly-owned rival facilities. 
The contract into which the railroads 
entered covers a portion of a large 
sale program of improvements for the 
city which will total almost $39 million 
in cost. The major projects in which 
the railroads are interested are the con- 
gruction of a new union passenger ter- 
minal and the building of 24 structures 
diminating street-railroad grade cross- 
ings. In addition there are a number 
of subsidiary projects, including the 
removal of railroad tracks from city 
greets, the filling in of the so-called 
New Basin canal and the construction 
of new trackage as approach routes to 
the new passenger station. The con- 
tract as yet awaits approval by the 
Louisiana Public Service Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Who Pays What? 


The estimated costs of the various 
items in the program are listed in the 
accompanying table of expenditures. 
The money to cover these expenditures 
will come from five sources: 

(1) A municipal bond issue of $23.5 
milion was approved at a taxpayers’ 
dection on April 15, 1947. About $12 
million of this is to be used to cover 
the city’s share of the cost of the grade 
separations. 

(2) A $15-million issue of revenue 
bonds will be used to pay a portion of 
the cost of the new union station facili- 
ties and approaches in connection 
therewith, and the railroads’ share of 
the cost of grade separations. These 
bonds will bear the name of the city, 
but will be secured and paid for by the 
railroads jointly and severally in the 
form of rental for the use of the sta- 
tion. The act which authorizes the 
bonds provides that city taxpayers can- 
not be held liable for the payment of 


Major Costs of Improvement plan 
(Preliminary) 
Union Station and Approaches 
$15,000,000—Revenue bonds 
2,200,000—Railroad cash 
$17,200,000—Total 
Grade Crossing Elimination 
$12,000,000—City bonds 
2,800,000—Railroads’ share* 
e 1,770,000—State’s share 
$16,570,000—Total 
Filling of New Basin Canal 
$ 488,000—State’s share 
244,000—Railroads share 
$ 732,000—Total 


Miscellaneous . 
$ 390,000—Paving of L. & N. neutral zone 
ity 

1,560,000—Extension of Calliope street (City) 

350,000—Connection for L. k N. (City) 

1,500,000—Press Street yard (Southern) 
er of Southern’s belt 

ine 


$ 4,400,000—Total 


$38,902,000—Grand Total 


* From $15 million revenue bond issue. 





any part of principal or interest. 

(3) State highway funds will be 
used for the construction of at least 
two grade crossing eliminations in- 
volving state highways and, in addi- 
tion, for two-thirds of the cost of filling 
in the state-owned New Basin canal. 

(4) Federal aid funds will be used 
in part for the state-constructed grade 
crossing eliminations and for certain 
other work. 

(5) Participating railroads will them- 
selves be required to pay in cash at 
least $2.2 million to meet costs in ex- 
cess of the $15 million covered by the 
revenue bond issue. Included in the 
latter is the railroads’ 15 per cent of 
the cost of grade crossing elimination, 
estimated at $2.8 millions. 

The new union passenger terminal 
will replace the five existing separate 
passenger stations in the city, which 
together are used by approximately 29 
scheduled passenger trains a day in 


One of several alternative designs for the new union passenger terminal 


each direction. There is no suburban 
passenger service. 

As is shown by the map, the new 
station and its approach are to be 
located just west of the existing Illinois 
Central Station on property presently 
occupied by that road and the Louisiana 
& Arkansas. While, for the purpose 
of estimating costs, the station size and 
location and facilities in connection 
therewith have been drawn up on a firm 
basis, there is a strong possibility that 
changes may be made in the actual de- 
sign of the structure. As used in cur- 
rent cost estimates, the plan calls for 
a stub-end terminal containing 12 
tracks, facing a large_plaza with new 
approach highways from various parts 
of the city. Tentative plans have also 
been drawn up for the approach tracks 
to the station and engine and coach 
facilities. 

The new union station and its ap- 
purtenant facilities are to be built in 
the name of the city which, under a 
constitutional amendment (Act 385 of 
1938), is empowered to acquire, con- 
struct and operate a union passenger 
terminal. Actual construction and oper- 
ation of the station facilities will be 
directed by the New Orleans Union 
Passenger Terminal Committee, a body 
analogous to a board of managers of 
a typical privately owned union station. 

The city’s representation on this 
committee is vested in the New Orleans 
Public Belt Railroad Commission, a 
department of the city, which currently 
operates an extensive belt line along 
the water front and a rail-highway 
bridge over the Mississippi, the latter 
having been built by the municipality 
through the Public Belt Commission 
under a state law similar to that which 
authorizes the union terminal. Voting 
interest on the committee is to be appor- 
tioned among the carriers approximate- 
ly two-thirds on the basis of wheelage 
and one-third on party interests. The 
Public Belt Commission and the city 







































































One of the most extensive highway 
overpasses in the project is that * 
which will carry Broad avenue over 
the approaches to the new union 
station. On the accompanying map, 
this overpass is the first to be en- 
countered west from the terminal 


are assigned voting power on an arbi- 
trary basis, which has not been re- 
vealed. The terminal committee will 
have extremely broad powers, and will 
be constituted a public body in accord- 
ance with the laws of Louisiana. 

The contract which the carriers have 
signed is unusual to the extent that 
the railroads enter into agreement “in 
solido” to-make themselves responsible 
for the payment of the $15 million of 
revenue bonds, plus excess cost of the 
terminal and appurtenant facilities over 
and above the 15 million. By such 
agreement, the individual railroads not 
only bind themselves but assume the 
other railroads’ obligation as well. In 
short, each road guarantees all the costs. 

For purposes of dividing the costs of 
operation— which the carriers also 
agree to pay—-the terminal will be 
divided into four zones: (1) station 
building, (2) approach and_ station 
tracks, (3) coach yard, and (4) engine 
facilities. 

Each road will pay in accordance 
with its individual use of each of these 
zones, on a basis of wheelage in zones 
(1) and (2), on cars handled in zone 
(3), and on locomotives handled in 
zone (4). 

The city retains its title to the prop- 
erty at all times—regardless of the 
status of the bonds. It is provided that 
the trustee acting for the bondholders 
under the mortgage has the right to 
use the terminal until January 1, 1998. 
Until that date, the property will not 
be subject to ad valorem taxes. Sub- 
sequently, when capital charges no 
longer exist, the roads will pay, as 
rental, ad valorem taxes on the then 
value. 

The other major phase of the ter- 
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minal improvement is the construction 
of 24 street-railroad grade crossing 
separations. The idea of a new union 
station actually stems from the neces- 
sity of eliminating the city’s numerous 
and dangerous crossings at grade. If 
crossings important in relation to track- 


age and traffic now existing were 
eliminated, from 50 to 60 separations 
would have to be constructed, as com- 
pared with 24 definite and five de- 
ferred traffic separations under the 
present plan. This decrease is the 
result of the reduction in the number 
of passenger-carrying railroad routes 
through the city and the grouping of 
approaches to the new union station. 

The relative location of the 24 grade 
separation projects is shown on the 
map. Their cost will be borne by three 
parties. The city will be responsible 
for $12,000,000, the state of $1,770,000 
and the railroads for $2,800,000. Since 
virtually all of the grade crossing 
eliminations involve city streets and 
not state highways, the railroads would 
normally be held responsible for the 
entire cost, since they would not be 
eligible for federal aid funds. 

The city will also undertake to re- 
move the tracks of the Louisville & 
Nashville from Elysian Fields avenue 
(shown on the map as L. & N. track 
to be abandoned) and pave the neutral 
zone thus vacated, at an estimated cost 
of $390,000, and to pay for a new track 
connection for the railroad at a cost 
of $350,000. The to-be-abandoned right- 
of-way of the Illinois Central’s south 
main line east of Southport Junction 
is to be used for an elevated highway 
extension of Calliope street, estimated 
to cost $1,560,000. This will afford 
easy motor access to the new union 















station. The city also has the option ty 
construct five additional grade croc. 
separations at a later date, at q cost 
of $2,120,000. 

The state will undertake to assume 
the cost of two of the 24 original gray 
separations, involving state  roa4, 
under the federal aid plan. It will ag 
pay two-thirds of the cost of filling jn 
the New Basin canal which now biseq; 
the city, reserving the right-of-way 
thus created for the construction of , 
super-highway at a later date and ma. 
ing a portion thereof available to th 
railroads on which to build a north. 
south approach to the Union stati, 
tracks for the Southern and L, & y, 
(see “proposed tracks” on the map), 
The railroads will assume the othe; 
third of the cost of filling in the water. 
way. 


- 


Railroads’ Other Costs 


The railroads will, in addition to these 
obligations, assume the entire cost of 
re-arranging their facilities in connec. 
tion with the new terminal, at a cost 
not yet estimated. Furthermore, under 
the overall plan, the Southern is ex. 
pected to modify and improve its Press 
Street freight yard at a cost of $15 
million, and to double-track and other- 
wise improve its belt line to handle the 
increased traffic it will bear. 

The contract which has been signed 
is the culmination of more than 50 
years of agitation, plans and discussions 
for a union’station, and the climax of 
pressure for grade crossing elimination 
dating back at least to World War |. 
The current plan, which is made definite 
by the contract between the city and 
the railroads, was pushed forward by 
a Citizens Railroad Terminal Board, 
appointed in 1944. When it became 
apparent that the union station and 
grade separation features were in- 
separably connected with planned civic 
center and street improvements proj 
ects, all phases were combined into one 
plan and a 202-man citizens’ commtt- 
tee was organized to further passage of 
the $23.5 million municipal bond issue. 
Godat & Heft, of New Orleans, serve 
this committee in the capacity of com 
sulting engineers and actively handled 
the preparation of plans for the im 
provements in close cooperation with 
the railroads. 

The nine passenger-carrying roads 
of the city which entered into the cot- 
tract are the Southern, Louisiana 4 
Arkansas-Kansas City Southern, Mis 
souri Pacific, Louisville & Nashville 
Illinois Central, Southern Pacific (1: 






























































& N. O.), Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, T. &Pr 
M. P. Terminal and Texas & Pacific 
The first project in the plan—filling ™ 
the 6-mi. New Basin canal—is schet 
uled to start early in 1948. 
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REVOLUTION in railroad motive 
| eal has taken place. It is fair 
» say Aas taken place, rather than ts 
aking place. The dictionary defines 
‘eyolution” as a radical and unusually 
widen change, and certainly by that 
sinition the Diesel-electric locomotive 
igs caused a revolution to take place. 
There are few who will take issue 
yith me when I say that Diesel-electric 
icomotives are the dominant factor in 
railroad motive power and are largely 
supplanting other types. The operation 
of these locomotives covers an exceed- 
ingly wide field, so I shall try to pick 
ot for brief presentation one or two 
of the principal characteristics of this 
lcomotive as it affects operation. 

Notice that I have used the term 
‘Diesel-electric locomotive,” rather than 
‘Diesel locomotive.” There are two 
ways to consider. the electrical feature 
on a Diesel locomotive. One is that 
itis an electric drive or transmission— 
anecessary evil, but we have to have 
itto use the Diesel engine. The other 
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way, and the one which I prefer, is the 
term “electric locomotive with a self- 
contained Diesel power plant.” 


Diesels Inherit the D. C. Motor 


The characteristics of the Diesel- 
dectric locomotive in all important re- 
sects except one are the same as of 
dectrical locomotives. Where the Diesel 
lacks this one characteristic, it more 
thn makes up for it in others. The 
me characteristic lacking is the high 
short-time overload capacity of the elec- 
tric locomotive. 

Our latest electric freight locomotive 
on the New Haven has a continuous 
horsepower of 4,860. For short periods, 
that locomotive can go up to 9,000 hp. 
There is no Diesel locomotive nor any 
ther locomotive type built that can 
touch a performance such as that. But 
the Diesel-electric locomotive, unlike its 
dectric-locomotive cousin, can go any- 
where on the railroad where clearances 
ind weight permit, independent of power 
‘upply. If you want to find out how 
portant that is talk to some operating 
men after there has been an outage of 
power supply due to a sleet storm or 
lightning storm. 

The most important single feature of 
the Diesel-electric locomotive is the 
direct-current series motor. The best 
Way to describe what this motor does 
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)perating Traits of Diesel Locomotives 


By P. H. HATCH 


General Mechanical Superintendent, 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 


is to say that the slower it goes, the 
harder it pulls. That is opposite to the 
older types of motive power. Whereas 
this is a big advantage in preventing 
stalling and in starting and bringing 
trains up to speed quickly, it neverthe- 
less has a disadvantage just around the 
corner. At the very low speeds, the 
current goes way up and then becomes 
limited by traction-motor overheating. 
We had a rather interesting example in 
the early days of operating the first 
switcher on the New Haven. It was 
first put in service in a small yard in 
the New Haven territory, and at the 
end of the first trip, it was customary 
for a heavy 8-wheel steam switcher to 
come down and haul the drag up to 
Cedar Hill Transfer, a run of two miles. 
In testing this Diesel we .wanted to 
see what it would do. Finally we per- 
suaded the operating department to let 
the Diesel haul the transfer drag up to 
Cedar Hill. Playing somewhat cau- 
tiously, they had the steam locomotive 
follow us up closely. We got started 
all right, moved up the main line through 
a series of crossovers and somewhat of 
a grade and the Diesel began to slow 
down. It slowed down to where you 
could walk along side of it. As we know 
now, there is nothing to worry about, 
providing it doesn’t last too long. When 
the Diesel is going slow, it is laying 
back its ears and doing real hauling. 
In the early days before we recognized 
that, we thought we were getting the 
best results when the speed picked up 
and the current dropped. During the 
test, we found that the steam locomotive 
had been coupled on the rear and was 
helping us. That spoiled the test. I 
could mention a number of examples, 
all of them interesting, and even cases 
where trains have stalled on heavy 
grades with Diesel-electric power and 
got out of the place where they stalled. 
We haven’t seen much to worry about 
in respect to traction. This character- 
istic has been the hardest to learn on 
the railroad. 

The Diesel locomotive differs from 
other types in that it is a constant- 
horsepower machine over its entire speed 






They spring primarily from characteristics of direct- 
current series traction motors and a fixed power input 


range. By means of the electric-loco- 
motive characteristic of the Diesel-elec- 
tric you can translate that horsepower 
into (1) a high tractive force and low 
speed or (2) high speed and low tractive 
force. 


An All-Purpose Locomotive 


This characteristic, by and large, 
makes a more dependable locomotive 
from the standpoint of schedule and from 
the standpoint of handling full tonnage 
in winter weather. Last year, for the 
first time, we gave up reduced ratings 
in cold weather in freight service for 
Diesel-electric locomotives, with some 
misgivings. We held full tonnage trains 
throughout last winter with the Diesel- 
electric locomotives in good shape. 

The Diesel-electric locomotive, in 
common with the electric locomotive, 
has led the way as an all-purpose, inter- 
changeable locomotive. A number of 
years ago, anybody who talked about a 
locomotive that would handle either the 
fastest passenger train or the full ton- 
nage freight train was talking about a 
beautiful dream—it didn’t exist. We 
have a 4,000-hp. locomotive running up 
to 80 m.p.h. on a limited from Boston to 
New Haven which goes back to Boston 
on a 4,500-ton freight train. That has 
been going on since 1941 and is no 
longer an experiment. 

In the past few years the d.c. traction 
motor has been made to serve still 
another purpose. That is, by using the 
motors as generators, it is possible to 
brake trains on the so-called dynamic 
brake principle. With the latest type 
locomotives which have the dynamic 
braking feature it is possible to operate 
tonnage freight trains from one terminal 
to another without the use of air brakes 
at all except for train stops. This has a 
most important effect in train operation, 
both as to saving time and in eliminating 
car failures. Going down grade, we 
lose more time than going up. With 
Diesels, we find that we are saving 
part of time going down grade and yet 
the maximum speeds are low. We are 
able to use a higher average speed, but 
the maximum speed is below what it 
was previously with air-brake operation. 

The Diesel-electric locomotive has 
produced equally important and I might 
say radical results in the greater com- 
fort and ease of operation for the engine 
crews. Time and again I have heard 
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the remark on the part of enginemen 
that operating a Diesel-electric loco- 
motive has added years to their life. 
The Diesel-electric locomotive has 
created problems of supervision and in- 
struction of engine crews on the part 
of road foremen. I have tremendous 
admiration for the way supervisors. have 
arisen to this problem and have met it. 
The builders and the railroad me- 
chanical engineers can help out tre- 
mendously in instruction, supervision, 
and operation of Diesel-electric loco- 


motives if they will forget theoretical 
but remotely needed protection and 
theoretical efficiencies which don’t 
amount to much and concentrate on 
simplicity and accessibility of apparatus. 
No doubt every railroad that has oper- 
ated Diesel-electric locomotives has 
gotten tied up time and time again 
because of the blowing of a small fuse. 
Let’s try to perfect what we have, 
stressing simplicity and accessibility, 
and forget about the unnecessary refine- 
ments, 

































A Lightweight 
Draft Gear 


The Hulson draft gear, referred to 
in a brief article in the Railway Age 
(daily) of June 23, is made entirely of 
fabricated and welded steel instead of 
cast steel. It is being manufactured 
by the A. O. Smith Corporation, Rail- 
road Products Division, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and marketed by the Hulson 
Company, Chicago. 

As assembled, ready for installation 
on any freight car or locomotive tender, 
the gear weighs 202 lb. or a total of 
404 Ib. per car set. With an average 
weight saving of 249 lb. per car set, 
the Hulson gear will effect a weight 
saving in a 100-car freight train of 
approximately 25,000 Ib. or 12% tons. 

This draft gear has several ‘interest- 
ing features aside from lightness. Be- 
cause it is fabricated entirely from 
rolled steel, the gear tends to be free 
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Disassembled and assembled views of a Hulson Type 202 draft gear 


from hidden defects. Automatic weld- 
ing equipment assures exceptionally 
uniform welds. The retainer bolt which 
holds the gear together is designed and 
forged to withstand shock. The plunger 
is hot-formed instead of forged or cast 











One of the Lorain TL-20 Moto-Cranes for 





and has a bearing surface which te. 
quires no machining. 

As shown in the illustration, parts 
included in the final assembly of the 
gear include the housing, one inner 
and one outer spring, a Spacer, ap 
equalizer, four shoes, a plunger ang 
retainer bolt and nut. The springs, 
spacer, equalizer and shoes are pur. 
chased from outside sources. The hous. 
ing is fabricated at the A. O, Smith 
plant where the plunger is also made jy 
a 9,000-ton mechanical press which 
transforms a piece of bar steel inty 
the final form in one pass. 


Dual Control 
for Motor Cranes 


Dual control, a feature which permits 
travel of Lorain Moto-Cranes at speeds 
up to 7 m.p.h. to be controlled from 
the crane operator’s cab, has been an- 
nounced by the Thew Shovel Con. 
pany, Lorain, Ohio. This feature, 
which is said to impart to Moto-Cranes 
many of the on-the-job advantages of 
other types of self-propelled equipment, 
may be installed on any Lorain Model 
TL-20 crane mounted on_ standard 
4 by 4, 6 by 4, or 6 by 6 rubber-tired 
Motor-Crane carriers. 

It is reported that only five minutes 
are required to convert a_ machine 
equipped with Dual control into a self- 
propelled unit, in which on-the-job 
travel, powered by the turntable engine, 
as well as steering, controlled by air 
power, may be governed by the oper- 
ator from his position in the turntable 
cab. As already mentioned, travel 
speeds of 1 to 7 m.p.h. are available 
when the crane is arranged for oper- 
ator control. When the work at one 
place has been completed, the unit may 
be quickly reconverted to driver cor- 
trol for over-the-road travel at speeds 
up to 33 m. p.h. 


which dual control has been developed 
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INCE the last report on this im- 

portant subject was submitted at 
the Passenger Traffic Officers’ meeting 
in Chicago in February, 1946, there 
probably have been more developments 
and improvements in train service and 
equipment than in any other like period. 

Most of these developments and im- 
provements are the result of studies and 
plans made before or during the war, 
about which nothing could be done while 
all material and manpower was required 
for the successful prosecution of the 
war. With V-J Day, our first task 
became the prompt return movement 
of our armed forces but, at the same 
time, these plans could be and were 
progressed. A total of 923 new postwar 
passenger cars were completed up to 
June 1, 1947, and, as of the latter date, 
2470 new passenger-train cars were 
sill under construction or on order. 
These figures do not include the large 
number of prewar cars which have been 
or are being rebuilt or otherwise im- 
proved. 


Cars on Order 


The large number of new cars still 
under construction or on order, as com- 
pared with the relatively small number 
which were completed and placed in 
service during the past two years, re- 
flects the delays and disappointments 
due to. material shortages and labor 
difficulties. Early this year it was 
expected that about 1,100 new sleeping 
cars would be in service at its close, 
but that estimate now stands at about 


The streamlined passenger train era 
started with the appearance of the “City 
of Salina” and the “Pioneer Zephyr” 
in 1934. Four of the intervening years 
saw a necessary suspension of railroad 
progress. It may not be realized that 
in the remaining nine years, 154 sets 
of streamlined passenger train equip- 
ment have been placed in service; 116 
were prewar and at least 38 have come 
in the last year and a half. 

The Diesel locomotive has contributed 
much to the attractiveness of passenger 
train travel as well as to operating 
ficiency. The “Pioneer Zephyr” in- 
troduced this form of power in 1934, 
and now, only 13 years later, there are 

Diesel units in passenger service. 

Through sleeping cars between New 
York, Washington, and California were 
established in the spring of 1946 so that 
Passengers making those trips need not 
transfer at Chicago and are assured 
of the same space for the through trip. 





There are ten such through cars be- 
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wit | Traffic Officers Review Passenger Year 





Tell ’°em What Railroads 
Have Done 


If the railroads don’t publicize 
the actual improvements made in 
their passenger service, “we're 
just chasing each other around the 
stump,” declared F. H. Baird, gen- 
eral passenger traffic manager of 
the New York Central, before the 
recent annual meeting of the 
American Association of Pass- 
enger Traffic Officers at Asheville, 
N. C. Mr. Baird reminded his 
associates that more than half of 
the persons interviewed in this 
year’s Opinion Survey for the 
A.A.R. did not know of any im- 
provements in service or equip- 
ment which the railroads had made 
recently. Among other remedies 
for this state of affairs, the Cen- 
tral officer suggested that the em- 
ployees of the railroads be urged 
and equipped to “talk up” the good 
things in railroad passenger serv- 
ice. 

With a view to furnishing a 
tool to combat public ignorance 
of actual improvements, the Com- 
mittee on Developments and Im- 
provements in Train Service and 
Equipment (Albert Cotsworth, Jr., 
passenger traffic manager, Bur- 
lington Lines, chairman) — sub- 
mitted a report setting forth in 
brief the important signposts of 
progress during the preceding 18 
months. This report is here re- 
printed in full (except for a table 
of new streamliners). 











tween New York and San Francisco 
or Los Angeles via the different routes 
and four from and to Washington. 
Similar through service was established 
between New York, Washington and 
several of the larger cities of the South- 
west via St. Louis, there being 7 such 
cars from and to Washington and 14, 
including one through train, from and 
to New York. 


“Train of Tomorrow” 


General Motors’ “Train of Tomor- 
row” is fully deserving of the wide 
attention it is receiving on its nation- 
wide tour. Built according to that firm’s 
specifications in the interest of Diesel 
locomotives and other General Motors 


products, it was completed this past 
May. Each of the four cars—coach, 
diner, sleeper and lounge car—includes 
many advanced features. The dining 
car kitchen is all-electric, powered by 
two individual Diesel units hung under 
the car. The kitchen and pantry are 
completely air-conditioned, with forced 
ventilation. The kitchen contains a 
three-unit submarine-type range; coffee 
and hot water urns that operate with 
either steam or electricity; electric 
broilers; electric “dispose-alls”; and 
electric refrigerators for keeping ice 
cream and frozen foods. Of course the 
outstanding feature from the dramatic 
viewpoint is the Astra Dome, which 
not only provides 24 seats with un- 
restricted vision, but also gives supple- 
mental seating capacity by reason of two 
floor levels between the trucks. Un- 
fortunately, clearance restrictions will 
prevent the use of dome cars in a num- 
ber of areas of heavy traffic. 


Dome Coach Capacities 


The first dome coaches built for 
regular service were completed this past 
summer and were put to work during 
August on one of the Burlington’s 
“Twin Cities Zephyrs.” Each coach 
has on the main floor 54 reclining chairs 
on 41-in. centers, so that the total seat- 
ing capacity is 78. The depressed floor 
under the dome is used for commodious 
washrooms and luggage shelves. The 
Burlington, Rio Grande and Western 
Pacific are acquiring a total of 40 dome 
cars, including parlor, coffee shop and 
four-room lounge, but no full iength 
dining or sleeping cars with dome. 
Dome cars are also under construction 
or on order for the Baltimore & Ohio, 


Chesapeake & Ohio and Missouri 
Pacific. 
The “Sleepy-Hollow,” form-fitting, 


reclining coach chair, developed by Hey- 
wood-Wakefield, pursuant to extensive 
studies made by Dr. E. A. Hooton of 
Harvard University, became a reality 
in 1946, the first appearing in new 
coaches completed for the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois and Northern Pacific 
in October and November of that year. 
When placed on 52-in. centers, as on 
the “North Coast Limited,” a leg rest, 
which can be pulled out of the back 
of the seat ahead, can be made available. 
Other types of leg rest, which come 
from underneath the passenger’s own 
seat, have been developed by Karpen. 
The “El Capitan” is supplied with one 
type, with the chairs on 52-in, centers, 
while the “California Zephyr” will have 
another type on 47-in. centers. 
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Washroom facilities are receiving 
much attention in the new cars, as evi- 
denced by the new coaches on the “Trail 
Blazer,” “Jeffersonian,” “Empire Build- 
er” and other trains where the seating 
capacity has been reduced to provide 
larger washrooms, as well as ample 
space between seats. 


Numerous Other Improvements 


There are numerous other improve- 
ments, including fluorescent lights, better 
controlled heating and air-conditioning, 
sound-proofing, wide windows, venetian 
blinds, wire recorded programs, etc., 
plus many which are not apparent to 
the passenger, such as better insulation, 
improved trucks, roller bearings, tight- 
lock couplers, electric brakes, etc. The 
new Pennsylvania coaches, for example, 
have electro-pneumatic end doors which 
open at a finger’s touch and close auto- 
matically, and this device is to be applied 
to many other new Pennsylvania cars. 
Each of the 213 new coaches in service 
on the New York Central contains two 
bulkhead decorations of reproductions 
of world-famous paintings. 

The duplex roomette, developed by 
Pullman shortly before the war, com- 
prises the major portion of the Pullman 
accommodations on the new “Empire 
Builder” and is also being used ex- 
tensively in new sleepers building for 
the Santa Fe. Double bedrooms with 
enclosed toilet are now available on the 
“Twentieth Century.” The modified 
roomette, on a basis of 22 to a car, is 
being incorporated in many cars under 
construction. A new development in 
the West is the lightweight, 14-section, 
Touralux sleeper, which is featured in 
the “Olympian Hiawatha.” Built by 
the Milwaukee in its own shop, it super- 
sedes the heavyweight tourist sleeper 
and has the advantage of semi-private 
sections, wide windows and other inno- 
vations. 


Two-Car Dining Units 


The New York Central has received 
and is operating on the “Pacemaker” 
the first of a group of new two-car 
dining units combining full-length din- 
ing cars with kitchen-lounge cars, seat- 
ing 64 passengers in the dining room 
and 27 passengers in the lounge room. 
These cars were designed by Henry 
Dreyfuss and embody many unusual 
features in lighting and decorative treat- 
ment. The kitchen is 41 ft. in length, 
as compared with customary 26 ft., and 
all fittings are of stainless steel, with 
adequate storage space for fresh and 
frozen foods and complete electro- 
mechanical refrigeration, automatic dish 
washers, a double range, and warmers 
with regulated temperatures. One of 
the benefits of electro-mechanical re- 
frigeration in dining cars is the ability 
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to get 576 ice cubes every three hours. 

Public telephone service, combining 
both radio and wire service, was ex- 
perimentally installed on the “Congres- 
sional” and the “Royal Blue” between 
New York and Washington on August 
15. The voice travels from the train 
to the nearest stationary office of the 
Bell System’s Mobile Telephone Serv- 
ice, thence by individual telephone wire 
to any individual telephone connected 
with the Bell System. Calls may be 
made by the public either from or to 
the train. 

Moving pictures are now shown in 
the dining cars of the “George Wash- 
ington” at 9 and 11 p.m. This com- 
plimentary feature was started January 
7, 1947. On April 25, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio made available ferry service 
for automobiles between Washington 
and Cincinnati on the noon trains No. 
5 and 6, with receipt of the autos as 
late as 8 a.m. on date of departure. 
The charge, aside from two first-class 
tickets, is $2.50 per 100 lb., minimum 


$65. Stewardess or hostess 
which was quite generally discontingyss 
during the war, has been re-installe; 
on many trains. 

A development adversely aff 
passenger train service was the isguang 
on June 17 of Interstate Commer, 
Commission Signal Order No, 20543 
which has already resulted in the soy. 
ing of some schedules aud, unless mo¢. 
fied, in many cases will result in fy. 
ther slowing of schedules or the ¢g. 
penditure of millions of dollars {oy 
signals which will bring no addition, 
revenue. 

There have been, and will continy 
to be, other improvements in trai 
service and equipment. The question 
now appears to be whether they ca 
be provided at costs which will corte. 
spond to a rate basis which the traveling 
public will consider appropriate, and 
whether there can be coupled therewith 
improved standards of service and pub- 
lic relations at ticket offices and on 
trains. 





As soon as the necessary steel can 
be obtained, probably about January 1, 
work will get under way on the recon- 
struction of the passenger station of 
the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke, 
Va., a project that will cost in the 
neighborhood of $350,000. Shown 
above is an architect’s rendering of 
the remodeled station as it will appear 
from the street side. Important among 
the improvements on this side of the 
station will be the extension of the 
portico and the provision, behind the 
eight columns of the portico, of a 
17-ft. glass wall fronting the main 
waiting room. 

On the track side the dominant 
feature will be a wide concourse, 








Roanoke Station to Be Reconstructed 


spanning three platforms and four 
tracks. Where not occupied by large 
areas of glass the exterior walls of 
this portion of the structure will be 
finished in porcelain enamel in at- 
tractive colors. Two modern escala- 
tors, completely enclosed, will carry 
passengers from the station platforms 
to the concourse. : 
Interior work will include the m- 
stallation of lunch counters for white. 
and colored patrons; the provision of 
open ticket counters; the finishing of 
the walls in the main waiting room 
with a plastic material having a highly 
polished surface ; the provision of mod- 
ern, comfortable seats; and the i- 
stallation of a ventilating system. 
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«| Kendall’s Annual Report Finds 


Car Output “Disturbing’’ 


But recent improvement is a hopeful sign; says 
orders have been “all that could have been desired” 


disconings 
- Te-instaled 
LY affecting 
the iSsuance 
Commerce 
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1 contin railroads in response to the “ob- 
:- this vious need of increased car supply” 
1 question have been “all that could have been 
- they ca desired,” but production on them “has 
will corre. lagged to a disturbing degree,” Chair- 
e traveling 22 Warren G Kendall of the Car 
riate a Service Division, Association of Amer- 
| therewith ican Railroads, said in his annual report 
> and pub. which was made public this week. Data 
s and on which Mr. Kendall had in hand indi- 
cated generally that “the manufacturing 
capacity is not going into the domestic 
y orders at a rate equal to the reduction 
in the production of foreign cars, nor 
____ J inaccordance with the agreed program,” 


but he did find in the August output 
of 5,963 cars “some encouragement to 
the hope that . . . the fall months will 
witness [as they have] a substantial 
increase in the delivery of cars for 
domestic use.” 

While he prescribed “more cars” as 














the “only lasting cure for the freight 
car shortage,” Mr. Kendall also said 
that, until they can be produced, the 
Car Service Division “pledges a con- 
tinuance of its efforts to aid in getting 
the best performance out of the avail- 
able car supply.” His report, as he 
put it, covered a year wherein the 
problem of railroad transportation was 
“How to do more with less.” It was 
a year in which “a_ record-breaking 
wheat crop, a record-breaking export 
coal movement, and the products of 
generally increased industrial and agri- 
cultural production combined to make 
the demand for rail transportation ex- 
ceed anything experienced in the recent 
past.” 


Greatest 1947 Accomplishment 


The C.S.D. chairman made no effort 
to minimize the present shortage, which 
reached a daily average of 41,178 cars 
during the week ended October 18. He 
called this “serious,” but he also noted 
that it “by no means approaches” the 
situation in October, 1922, when the 
average daily shortage was 179,239 cars. 
Moreover, the division’s records show 
that the overall car supply “has gener- 
ally been equitably distributed between 

€ various sections of the country with 
tar shortages equalized among the vari- 
ous sections to the extent practicable.” 
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The handling of the “all-time record 
wheat crop with a smaller number of 
cars available but in a manner more 
satisfactory than in 1946” was singled 
out by Mr. Kendall as “probably the 
greatest accomplishment of the railroad 
industry during 1947.” The movement 
“presented unusual complications this 
year because of the phenomenal yields, 
also adverse weather conditions delay- 
ing harvest of the winter wheat crop, 
which resulted in the crop maturing 
simultaneously over a wide area, and 
the extremely heavy domestic and export 
demands for the new crop.” But the 
job was nevertheless done,” with a 
minimum of delay and inconvenience,” 
through the “splendid teamwork” of 
all interested parties. 


Cooperation “Splendid” 


Mr. Kendall had previously expressed 
the division’s appreciation of the 
“splendid cooperation” it has continued 
to receive from shippers and receivers 
of freight, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and “other government 
agencies.” Of the shippers advisory 
boards, he said that they had continued 
during the year under review “to live 
up to their declared policy of promoting 
the best understanding between shippers 
and rail carriers of their common prob- 
lems affecting transportation.” 

During the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 1, the 13 boards held 44 meet- 
ings, which were attended by a total 
of 14,326 persons. They maintained 
601 car efficiency committees for 856 
communities; and the average detention 
of cars beyond the free time was 16.5 
per cent during this year’s first six 
months as compared with 18.9 per cent 
during 1946’s first half. 

Commenting on the 0.33-ton drop 
(from 39.89 tons to 39.56 tons) in the 
average loading per car of carload 
freight for 1946 as compared with 1945, 
Mr. Kendall calculated that as a result 
the 1946 tonnage was moved in about 
446,000 more cars than would have 
been required if the 1945 level of tons 
per car for each commodity had pre- 
vailed. The Manufactures and Mis- 
cellaneous group accounted for more 
than 415,600 of these additional loads, 


the “most serious loss,” 165,000 cars 
having been in Manufactures and Mis- 
cellaneous, NOS, “which classification 


unfortunately is not susceptible of 
analysis.” The same was found to be 
true of the item Iron and Steel, 5th 
class, “where lighter loading resulted 
in the using of about 45,000 more cars 
than for comparable tonnage in the 
previous year.” 


Price of Lighter Loading 


Mr. Kendall went on to say that each 
car is loaded about 20 times a year; 
and on that basis the 446,000 additional 
loads required to handle the 1946 ton- 
nage as compared to 1945 tons per car 
“had the effect of withdrawing some 
22,300 cars of all types from the avail- 
able supply each day of the year.” 
While he recognized the contribution 
made voluntarily by shippers, Mr. 
Kendall nevertheless asserted that the 
present levels of average load per car 
(which are “high” in comparison with 
prewar years) “are largely supported 
by the requirements of General Order 
ODT 18-A.” In his opinion there 
will be need for action “to insure con- 
tinuance of commodity loading at a 
level not much, if any, lower than at 
present” if O.D.T. is not extended be- 
yond its present expiration date of 
February 29, 1948. 

“This,” the C.S.B. chairman con- 
tinued, “is exemplified by a comparison 
of the 1946 loading figures, governed 
by the requirements of ODT-18-A, and 
that in 1940, when loading standards 
were based on tariff minima. If 1946 
traffic had moved at the 1940 average 
tons per car, approximately 4%4 million 
more loads would have resulted, requir- 
ing the employment of more than 200,000 
additional cars per day. Since present 
car supply conditions would probably 
provide to some extent an inducement 
to load cars to capacity, it is unlikely 
that the average tonnage, in the absence 
of an order such as ODT 18-A, would 
fall as low as the 1940 level, but a 
substantial and serious decline un- 
doubtedly would occur.” 

The report’s comment on the work 
of the division’s Military Transporta- 
tion Section noted that the railroads 
this year handled the movement of 
National Guard personnel to their sum- 
mer encampments. This traffic is now 
under the control of the Army’s chief 
of transportation, and it has been in- 
cluded in the Military agreement be- 
tween the railroads and the armed serv- 
ices. Before World War II, the ar- 
rangements were handled by individual 
state authorities and the bus lines got 
the “larger percentage” of the business. 
The Military Transportation Section is 
now handling arrangements for the 
movement in this country of bodies of 
the World War IT dead which are being 
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brought back from overseas tor burial 
here. 

The section also cooperating with the 
Army Transportation Corps’ training 
school at Fort Eustis, Va. That school, 
Mr. Kendall said, “is now thoroughly 
staffed,” and the section “actively as- 
sists in this educational work by assis- 
tance in the preparation of text books, 
lectures, and in all other matters in 
which the experience of the [section’s] 
personnel will be helpful.” 

The remainder of the report was de- 
voted largely to detailed discussions of 
freight car conditions by types of cars, 
but later developments in that connec- 
tion have been recorded in Mr. Ken- 
dall’s monthly reviews of the “National 
Transportation Situation,” the latest of 
which is covered in this issue’s News 
Department. Among work programmed 
by the division for 1948, the report 
listed plans to continue urging the rail- 
roads “to increase the supply of avail- 
able cars by purchase of new equipment 
and by reduction of the number of bad 
order cars, if possible, to the low level 
maintained during the war.” 





Diesel-Electric 
Locomotive Cranes 


A series of new diesel-electric loco- 
motive cranes in capacities upwards 
from 30 tons and with travel speeds 
up to 15 m.p.h. has been added to the 





line of material-handling equipment pro- 
duced by the Industrial Brownhoist 
Corporation, Bay City, Mich. The use 
of Diesel-electric power for these new 
units is said to permit power to be 
transmitted directly to the axles by 
means of inside-hung, spring-suspended 
motors, eliminating travel gears, shaft- 
ing and clutches, and resulting, it is 
said, in reduced maintenance. It is 
pointed out that in these machines the 
power for hoisting, swinging and boom- 
ing is transmitted directly to the super- 
structure through a helical-gear reducer. 

An important design feature is said 
to be the patented Monitor-type cab 





The Yale & Towne fork truck, showing detachable boom 
and hook attachment for handling pairs of locomotive drivers 


Industrial Brownhoist Diesel-electric locomotive crane 





that affords the operator unrestricted 
visibility in every direction—360 deg, 
Other standard design and construction 
features include air-operated controls, 
anti-friction bearings at all essential 
points, worm-driven boom hoist, anda 
clearance of 14 in. between the rotating 
bed and the car body. The crane is 
available with electric power for 
revolving. 


Fork Truck 
and Attachment 


A special boom-and-hook attachment 
to its fork truck is being presented by 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co, 
Philadelphia Division, 4530 Tacony st, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. While this attach- 
ment was designed primarily ~for the 
purpose of carrying pairs of locomotive 
driving wheels from place to place it is 
nevertheless useful in the performance of 
many other tasks. The truck, with boom 
attachment removed, operates as 4 
normal fork truck. The hook has 4 
reach of approximately 4 ft. and can lift 
loads up to 18,000 tb. 

Channel uprights tilt forward or back- 
ward to prevent the load from spilling 
or striking the truck when negotiating 
grades. Grades of 7 per cent up of 
down are claimed to be readily traversed 
by this truck. It has four forward 
speeds in addition to the reverse spe 
Cam-O-Tractor control operates in com 
junction with a time delay relay 
govern automatically the speeds of the 
truck. : 

Rear steering wheels are equipped 
with 8 in. by 22 in. tires, and double 
width front drive wheels each are fitted 
with two 8 in. by 22 in. tires. 
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Harding Talks on 
Future of Pullman 


Close of interim period will 
require strong plan; tells 
how to end “bickering” 


The successful continuation of the Pull- 
man Company after December 31, 1948, 
at which time it is to be reduced into, 
or sold to, a sleeping car service corpor- 
ation, depends largely upon the formula- 
tion of a “sound and equitable” plan for 
its operation, Carroll R. Harding, Pull- 
man president, told a gathering of railroad 
men at Chicago on November 17. Speak- 
ing before more than a thousand members 
of the Western Railway Club in the 
Sherman Hotel, Mr. Harding said that 
the present operating arrangement—set up 
upon the purchase of the company by 57 
railroads last June—is “good enough for 
the interim period, but would not be satis- 
factory for the future.” 

The Pullman president reiterated his 
belief that the company should remain 











1947 


intact (see Railway Age of November 15, 
page 233), declaring that if “it is broken 
up into small pieces or allowed to wither 
or die on the vine, the organization and 
system which have developed over a period 
of 80 years—assuring uniformly good 
sleeping car service all over the United 
States—will be lost.” He emphasized the 
need for a “strong plan, sound and good 
enough to last from now on,” adding that 
sound operating and financial relations 
must be established between the new 
owners and the railroads. 

He cited the desirability of having con- 
tractural arrangements “which can be set- 
tled on a month-to-month basis, to do 
away forever with the continuous bicker- 
ing that has occurred as to interpretations 
of this and that in attempting to arrive 
at annual contract settlements, many of 
which are still open between railroads and 
the former owners of the company.” 


Suggests Service Charge—Continuing, 
Mr. Harding stated: “I have thought 
that one very good way to accomplish 
this objective would be to leave the rev- 
enue fromr space sales with the railroads 
and arrange with the railroads to pay 
service charges on a per mile basis with 
different charges for each class of car. 
Each railroad would be its own judge as 
to what kind of equipment it could afford 
to have running on its lines.” 

In the matter of rates to be charged 
for sleeping car service, the speaker said: 
T suggest that it might be very desirable 
for the railroads to determine in the first 
Instance the sleeping car rates to be 
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charged the public, file and publish the 
required tariffs subject to approval of 
the Interstate Commission, and, as stated, 
retain all revenue derived from the sale 
of sleeping car space. The railroads could 
then account for the sleeping car revenues 
among themselves through interline settle- 
ments.” 

The objective to be sought in any plan, 
Mr. Harding concluded, is “to perpetuate 
the splendid service that has become an 
important national institution.” The plan, 
he stated, should provide enough latitude 
and incentive for new owners, with alert 
aggressive management, to earn a reason- 
able return for their efforts and upon their 
investment, and should do away with the 
quarrels incident to annual settlements. 


M.B. A. Annual Meeting 


The annual dinner of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association was held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, on November 21. At the 
annual luncheon meeting of the membership 
on the same day President Harry A. Wheel- 
er said that the R. B. A. governing board 
had decided to name a committee to review 
the “basic philosophies and opportunities” 
now confronting the association, with the 
purpose of recommending a reorientation of 
the R. B. A.’s general program, if that 
should be considered advisable. This com- 
mittee will also have the duty of nominating 
a president to succeed Mr. Wheeler, who 
has for some time sought to be relieved of 
active duties. The constitution of the asso- 
ciation provides that its president shall hold 
office until a successor has been elected and 
qualified. 

The present vice-president—C. A. Liddle, 
W. B. Given, Jr., George W. Struble, and 
G. A. Rentschler—were re-elected, and the 
appointive officers were reappointed, i.e., P. 
Harvey Middleton as executive vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, F. H. Kolb, secretary 
and field manager, and Miss D. Orsor, 
chief clerk. 


Young Fears Denial of Request 
for Seat on N.Y.C. Board 


Robert R. Young, chairman of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, predicted in Boston, Mass., 
on November 20 that his request for au- 
thority to join the New York Central board 
of directors would be denied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Mr. Young’s 
statement was made following an address 
before the annual governors’ luncheon con- 
ference of the New England Council. 
While answering questions about his plans 
for the New York Central if a merger of 
that road with the C. & O. were eventually 
to be effected, he said that although he had 
great respect for Central executives as rail- 
road men they are “stooges of the bankers” 
and have no more power than “an office boy 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio.” 


Railroads Still Doing 
Record-Breaking Job 


New “all-time” marks set up in 
recent weeks are cited 
in Kendall review 


Railroads “are establishing additional 
records” as transportation demands “con- 
tinue heavy despite some slackening in the 
last several weeks,” Chairman Warren C. 
Kendall of the Car Service Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, reported 
in his latest monthly review of “the Na- 
tional Transportation Situation.” Among 
the records cited by Mr. Kendall were 
the October turn-around times of 11.8 days 
for box cars and 12.4 days for all freight 
cars, both all-time lows, the loading of 
404,407 box cars during the October 25 
week, an all-time high, and October’s fig- 
ure for the average number of cars de- 
tained by shippers beyond the free time— 
15.06 per cent, the lowest since July, 1945. 

A new feature of the review, appearing 
for the first time in the present issue, is a 
tabulation of data on the equipment situa- 
tion. It presents, in convenient form for 
comparisons, the latest available figures 
as to freight-car installations, orders re- 
tirements, the bad-order situation, and the 
serviceable ownership. 


Car Data Tabulated—The October in- 
stallations of 8,364 freight cars by all rail- 
roads and car lines marked “a new high 
monthly total for at least five years,” Mr. 
Kendall said in his comment on the data’s 
showing. He also pointed out that new 
freight car production in railroad shops, 
which were allocated 1,500 of the proposed 
10,000-car monthly goal, “continues to ex- 
ceed the assigned number.” In October the 
railroad shops turned out 2,122 cars, while 
their outputs for August and September 
were, respectively, 1,617 and 1,929 cars. 

“While an increase in ownership was 
shown in September, reversing a trend of 
25 months’ duration, October again re- 
cords a loss, on account of exceptionally 
heavy retirements in that month, totaling 
11,400 cars,” the C. S. D. chairman con- 
tinued. “This was due to one block of 
nearly 6,000 cars being written out of 
ownership, consisting of obsolete and worn- 
out cars that had been out of service for 
some time awaiting retirement, although 
still included in the report of bad-order 
cars. There was thus accomplished a cor- 
responding reduction in the number of cars 
reported awaiting repairs, the November 
1 total of 71,938 being 4.3 per cent of 
cars on line compared with 77,856, or 4.7 
per cent shown on October 1. 

“Serviceable box car ownership for the 

(Continued on page 57) 
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“City of Kansas City” 
Placed in Service 


New Wabash streamliner began 
St. Louis-Kansas City 
runs this week 


The Wabash on November 26 placed in 
service between St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas 
City its latest streamlined train, the 7-car 
“City of Kansas City,” built by the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. at St. Charles, 
Mo. Powered by a 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
locomotive built by the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corporation, 
the new train, consisting of one baggage 
car, one baggage-mail car, two coaches, 
one coffee shop-club coach, one dining car 
and one observation-parlor car, offers 5 hr.- 
20 min. service westbound and 5 hr.-40 min. 
service eastbound. 

Fluted aluminum sections at the eaves, 
the lower edge of the letter board, and 
the sides from belt rail to side sill run 
the full length of the cars, except across 
the doors, while the letter boards, pier 


panels and skirts are painted Wabash blue. 
The aluminum band below the belt rail 
culminates at the rear in an electrically- 
lighted sign built into the cars. The lounge 
section of the observation-parlor car seats 
16 and the parlor section 24. 

The dining car is divided into four 
sections: a cocktail lounge, a dining room, 
a pantry and a kitchen. Since the dining 
room seating capacity of 40 compares with 
a total revenue seating space of 200 for 
the entire train, only 5 seatings, when the 
train is fully loaded, are required to take 
care of every passenger. The cocktail 
lounge is arranged to provide, on each side 
of the car, four groupings of passengers. 
The partition between the lounge and dining 
room features six lucite rods spaced 6 in. 
apart on centers on each side, interlaced 
with leather. 

The coffee shop-club coach seats 60 per- 
sons and has a refreshment section in the 
center for serving soft drinks, ice cream 
and sandwiches. The other two coaches 


seat 58 persons each apart from the smok- 
ing rooms, available to both men and 
women, which seat 8. Around the smoking 
room a 5-panelled clear glass partition 
affords a view of the scenery. 











Exterior of a coach (above) and interior of the din- 
ing car (below) of the new “City of Kansas City” 








White House Car Goal 
Put at 15,000 Monthly 


Johnson says he was directa 
to consider prospects 
for that output 


Because of continuing critical shortages 
“the White House” considers the matter o 
increased production of freight cars th 
number one domestic problem facing th 
nation, Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, directo 
of the Office of Defense Transportatiog 
said last week in reporting that he had bes 
directed by the White House to give im. 
mediate attention to the possibility of rajs. 
ing the monthly output to 15,000 cars. The 
O. D. T. director also reported that he had 
obtained commitments from the Americar 
Iron & Steel Institute for increased deliy. 
eries to car builders of items such as plates 
and sheets, the short supplies of which, he 
said, have heretofore prevented the attain- 
ment of the present 10,000-car monthly 
production goal agreed to by all parties 
earlier this year. 

The 15,000-car monthly “target” set for 
Colonel Johnson by the White House is in 
line with recommendations of the report on 
“European Recovery and American Aid’ 
which was submitted to President Truman 
recently by a committee headed by Secre 
tary of Commerce Harriman. As reported 
in the Railway Age of November 15, page 
240, the recommendations included those 
calling for a raising of the freight-car-pro- 
duction “target” to a “minimum” of 14,00 
cars per month, and the “allocation” of steel 
for the program, “as a matter of highest 
priority,” if adequate supplies could not be 
delivered under present voluntary arrange 
ments. if 

The new commitment which the 0. D.& 
director obtained from the Iron & Stee 
Institute was the outcome of a Novemb 














19 meeting in New York. At the same 


meeting, Colonel Johnson revealed 
arrangements were also made for incre 


the amount of steel being delivered § , 


equipment-repair programs; and he € 
pressed his hope in that connection that B® 
order cars would soon be returning to s 
vice at the rate of 3,500 to 4,000 al 
To indicate the present bad-order situat 


the O. D. T. director referred to figut 4 
indicating that 19 selected roads now Tae 
44,631 freight cars out of service awaitil 


heavy repairs. 


The O. D. T. director calculated that ] 


new arrangements would increase the ove 


all tonnages of steel being delivered by @ i 
per cent, and that the amount available mF 
the repair programs would be up 43 oe 


cent. ee 
He added that the steel industry would 
undertake to deliver on the basis of 
new program in time for the January, 1%, 
production. : 
And he expressed the hope that during 
that month and thereafter the freight-cal 
supply would be augmented by gf0s 
monthly additions of 14,000 cars—10,0 
as a result of attaining the present pre 
duction goal and 4,000 as a result of 
stepped-up repair program. 
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Ee iain 
Pop Machines on T. & P. 


The Texas & Pacific is installing 
soft drink vending machines at all 
points on its lines where there are 
considerable aggregations of employ- 
eeg—all net proceeds from sales being 
designated for financing the activities 
of employee clubs and recreational 
programs. The machines provide a 
refreshment service which is proving 
popular with employees—and the use 
to which the profits are put makes 
the company’s initiative in this ven- 
ture doubly acceptable. 

This source of revenue has en- 
couraged the inauguration of clubs 
and recreation facilities at points 
heretofore without them. 














Public Relations Now an A.A.R. 
Department Under Henry 


A Public Relations Department of the 
Association of American Railroads was 
created by action of its board of directors 
at a meeting in Chicago on November 21, 
following the association’s annual member 
road meeting. Colonel Robert S. Henry, 
assistant to the president of the A. A. R., 
was elected to the newly-created post of 
vice-president in charge of this department, 
and Albert R. Beatty, manager of the press 
and radio section, was named assistant vice- 
president. 

Colonel Henry has been in railroad serv- 
ice for the past 26 years. Born in Clifton, 





Tenn., on October 20, 1889, he attended 
the public schools of Nashville and was 
graduated from Vanderbilt University with 
the degrees of B.A. and LL.B. in 1911, 





Robert S. Henry 


later doing postgraduate work at Queens 
College, Cambridge University, England. 

Following six years of newspaper work, 
two years as secretary to the governor of 
Tennessee, several years’ military service 
and a career of law in Nashville, Colonel 
Henry became director of public relations 
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of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
in 1921. In 1928 he became assistant to 
the vice-president of the road, and in 1934 
was appointed assistant to the president of 
the A. A. R., with the direction of the 
public relations activities of that organiza- 
tion. Colonel Henry is the author of a 
number of books, including “Portraits of 


Albert R. Beatty 


the Iron Horse” and “This Fascinating 
Railroad Business.” The new A. A. R. 
vice-president is also distinguished as a 
historian of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction periods. 

Mr. Beatty was born in Washington, 
N. J., on November 16, 1906. He was grad- 
uated from George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. From 1925 to 1937 he 
was engaged in newspaper work, his last 
position being editor and manager of the 
Port Washington (N. Y.) Times-Post. In 
June, 1937, Mr. Beatty was appointed spe- 
cial representative of the .A. A. R.; in 
February, 1942, he became manager of its 
publicity section; and in 1947 was named 
manager of the press and radio section. 


Hear Final Argument on Rate 
Increase in Canada 


The Railway Association of Canada, 
opening final argument last week in its case 
for higher freight rates, called for a straight 
30-per cent increase across the board with 
no special concessions given any section of 
the country. Claims of regional rate dis- 
abilities as between various parts of the 
country should be ignored, Isaac B. Pit- 
blado, chief counsel for the association, told 
the Board of Transport Commissioners as 
the case entered its last stage after a three- 
week recess. 

Further freight-rate increases may be 
sought by the Canadian railways on top of 
the 30-per cent boost they are now asking, 
the commissioners were told by C. F. H. 
Carson, chief counsel for the Canadian 
Pacific, who advised the board that increase 
might prove “insufficient” for requirements 
and that a further raise might have to be 


‘sought next year. 


Mr. Carson, continuing final argument in 
the case, pointed out that a year had elapsed 
since the railways made the still-pending 
application. They might never be able to 
recoup the revenues they “lost” in 1947, he 
said, 

“The result may be,” he declared, “that 
an increase of 30 per cent will prove in- 
sufficient, particularly because of the con- 
tinuance of rising prices and new and in- 
creasing demands of labor.” - 

The C. P. R. counsel said it was certain 
net earnings of that company for 1947 
would fall “far short of making any ade- 
quate contribution to requirements.” If it 
were shown during 1948 that earnings were 
still inadequate, even with an increase, 
“there will be no alternative but to return 
to the board and apply for a further in- 
crease,” Mr. Carson declared. 


Little Interstate Service Keeps 
Truckmen under I.C.C. 


The United States Supreme Court, in a 
November 17 opinion, ruled that drivers 
and mechanics employed by a motor car- 
rier with only 3-to-4 per cent of its service 
in interstate commerce are not covered by 
the Fair Labor Standard Act’s overtime- 
pay requirements, because, as the court also 
held, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has power under section 204 of the Motor 
Carrier Act to establish qualifications and 
maximum hours of service with respect to 
the employees involved. It was a 5-to-4 
decision, the opinion of the court being an- 
nounced by Justice Burton while dissents 
came from Justice Rutledge and from Jus- 
tice Murphy with whom Justices Black and 
Douglas agreed. 

The case involved an action brought in 
March, 1942, in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Michigan 
by the administrator of the Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour Division against 
James F. Morris, owner of the J. F. Morris 
Cartage Company, which operates “a gen- 
eral cartage business as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle” in and about the metro- 
politant area of Detroit, Mich. As in- 
dicated above, only 3-to-4 per cent of the 
company’s service involved the carriage of 
shipments moving in interstate commerce, 
most of its operations being local trucking 
for steel companies. 

The district court dismissed the adminis- 
trator’s complaint with a finding that the 
overtime-provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act did not apply to employees 
handling the interstate business. The Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit reversed this judgment, and the case 
came to the Supreme Court on Morris’ 
appeal from the circuit-court ruling. In 
reaching its determination, the Supreme 
Court’s majority opinion cited previous rul- 
ings of the court which held that it is “the 
character of the activities rather than the 
proportion of either the employee’s time or 

of his activities that determines the actual 
need for the commission’s power to estab- 
lish reasonable requirements with respect 
to qualifications, maximum hours of serv- 
ice, safety of operation and equipment.” 

The dissenting expression in which Jus- 
tice Murphy was joined by Justices Black 
and Douglas suggested that, under the 
majority ruling, all a trucker need do 
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in order to withdraw the overtime bene- 
fits from his drivers and mechanics is to 
“send them occasionally to a terminal to 
pick up or deliver a piece of interstate 
freight.” 


Seeks Report on Exports of 
Equipment to Russia 


Representative Mundt, Republican of 
South Dakota, has introduced House Reso- 
lution 366, which would request Secretary 
of Commerce Harriman, “if not incompat- 
ible with the public interest,” to furnish the 
House with “complete information” con- 
cerning this year’s shipments of freight 
cars, heavy machinery, and farm equipment 
to the Soviet Union. The resolution would 
also call for a report on unfilled Russian 
orders in this country for those types of 
equipment. 


R. F. & P’s “Old Dominion” 
Placed in Service 


The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac’s new streamlined train—the “Old 
Dominion”—was placed in service between 
Richmond, Va., and Washington, D. C., on 
November 16 after having made an ex- 
hibition tour of the line during the previous 
week. The five-car train, built by the 
American Car & Foundry Co., is con- 
structed of special high-strength steel and 
is completely air-conditioned. 

There are four coaches and a parlor-cafe 
car, all equipped with tight-locking couplers 
and roller bearings. The exteriors are done 
in gray with blue and gold stripes. The 
R. F. & P. has described the train as one 
which provides “old-fashioned comfort in 
an ultra-modern setting—not a Hollywood 
version with multitudes of flashy, photo- 
genic gadgets, but a truly modern, utterly 
practical train which combines beauty with 
utility, solid comfort with de luxe service.” 

The train has capacity for more than 300 
passengers and its schedule calls for one 
daily round trip between Richmond and 
Washington. It makes the one-way run of 
117 miles in 2%4 hours, leaving Richmond 
at 7:15 a. m. and arriving in Washington 
at 9:30 a. m.; returning, it leaves Washing- 
ton at 2:45 p. m. and arrives in Richmond 
at 5 p. m. 


General Gray to Head Veterans 


President Truman has named Carl R. 
Gray, Jr., vice-president in charge of pub- 
lic relations of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, to succeed General Omar N. Bradley 
as veterans’ administrator, effective when 
the present administration takes over the 
duties of retiring General Dwight D. Etsen- 
hower, army chief of staff. The new 
veterans’ head served as director general of 
the Military Railway Service in the 
European theatre of operations during 
World War II, in which capacity he was 
decorated with the. Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Legion of Merit, and the Bronze 
Star Medal for the accomplishments of the 
forces under his command. He also re- 
ceived, from Great Britain, the Order of 
Knight Commander of the British Empire; 
from France, the Legion of Honor and the 
Croix de Guerre; and from Italy, the 
Order of the Crown. 
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General Gray was elected to his present 
position with the North Western on May 1, 
1946. He will retire from railroad service 
to assume the duties of his new post. As 
head of the Veterans’ Administration, 
General Gray will be charged with the 
affairs of 20 million veterans of the United 
States military service. 

General Gray was born at Wichita, Kan., 
on April 14, 1889, and was graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1911. His 
first railroad service was in that same year 
as a yard clerk on the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco at St. Louis, Mo. He served sub- 
sequently with the Frisco as car order clerk 
and terminal trainmaster. Later in the 
same year he became assistant engineer on 


General Carl R. Gray, Jr. 


the Oregon Electric and the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, serving subsequently as 
trainmaster and superintendent. In 1913 he 
became assistant to the general manager of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. In 1914 
he returned to the Frisco as assistant to 
general superintendent. General Gray left 
the railroads in 1916 to become assistant 
engineer of the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany at Baltimore, Md., and later, presi- 
dent of the Peach Bottom Slate Corporation 
at the same city. On February 7, 1917, he 
was commissioned captain, United States 
Army, and was discharged April 14, 1919, 
holding the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
returned to civilian life as general super- 
intendent of Montgomery Ward at Chicago. 
In 1922 he became general manager of the 
City Ice Company at Kansas City, Mo. 
From 1926 to 1928 he served as vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Manufacturing District 
Bank at Chicago. 

He returned to railroad service on Sep- 
tember 15, 1928, as manager of the in- 
dustrial department of the Chicago & North 
Western, at Chicago. On July 1, 1929, he 
was appointed general manager of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
at St. Paul, Minn., and on January 1, 1930, 
he became vice-president and general man- 
ager—operations and maintenance, of the 
same road. In August 1937 he was elected 
executive vice-president of the Omaha, 











which position he held until February } 
1939, when he returned to military seryig 
as general manager of the Military Raily, 
Service at St. Paul. Later, in World War 
II, he served abroad with the M.R.§ j, 
North Africa, Italy and southern France 
until September 5, 1945, when he was pro. 
moted to the rank of major-general and 
placed in charge of all military railway 
operations in the European theatre. 


Unions in Canada Ask Roads fo; 
35 Cents an Hour More 


Seventeen international railway unions 

representing some 140,000 employees, have 
served notice on all Canadian railways &. 
manding a 35 cents-an-hour wage increag 
effective December 20 according to F. 
Hall, chairman of the general conferenc 
committee of the unions concerned. The 
requested increase is to be applied pro. 
portionately to employes on a_ weekly, 
monthly, mileage or other basis. 
“ The railroads have been asked to mee 
with the brotherhoods to discuss the pro- 
posal not later than December 22. The 
wage notice, dated November 20, empha 
sized the repidly increasing cost of living 
and the alleged deterioration of living stand. 
ards. A spokesman for the railways said 
that the requested conferences would be ar- 
ranged. 


C. & O. Equipment Being Tested 
by Budd Engineers 


Two research projects have been under- 
taken for the Chesapeake & Ohio by Budd 
Company engineers, it was announced last 
week. One project involves the testing 
of heating equipment in C. & O. coaches in 
the temperature room of Budd’s Philadel: 
phia, Pa., plant, and the second project is 
under way between Grand Rapids, Mich, 
and Grand Ledge, where the Budd research 
car is testing a new type railroad passenger 
car truck. 


Mine Workers Union Upheld in 
Erie Marine Employees’ Case 


The National Mediation Board has te 
fused to split the Erie marine departments 
so-called deck employees into two groups— 
licensed and unlicensed—for collective 
bargaining purposes under the Railway 
Labor Act. The licensed and unlicensed 
personnel are now grouped in one craft te 
presented by the Railroad Industria 
Union, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, and the board has dismissed 
an application filed by the National Orgat- 
ization Masters, Mates and Pilots af 
America which sought an investigation 0 
an alleged representation dispute among the 
licensed personnel on the basis of its cot 
tention that such employees should cot 
stitute a separate craft. ; 

Until it was supplanted by the Mine 
Workers affiliate in? 1945, the Nation 
Organization had represented the licensed 
and unlicensed personnel as a single cr 
since 1932, except for the 1937-1940 period 
when they were represented by the Intet- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. 
board’s report recalled that the Nationd 
Organization has previously taken the pos 
tion that the grouping into one craft wa 
proper. It also recalled previous similat 
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ases wherein it has found that the lack of 
wiformity among crafts or classes of em- 
ployees in railroad marine departments 
makes it necessary to decide each case on 
is merits with special reference to the past 
wllective-bargaining history of the em- 
sloyees involved. 

Proceeding on that basis it found that the 
Rrie's licensed and unlicensed deck per- 
gnnel have been grouped for collective- 
targaining purposes continuously since 1932, 
ad that there was “no evidence to support 
a departure” from that set-up. 





October Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 0.38 per 
ent—from 1,364,222 to 1,359,066—during 
the one-month period from mid-September 
fo mid-October, and the mid-October total 
yas 1.25 per cent below that of October, 
1946, according to the preliminary sum- 
mary prepared by the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The index num- 
per, based on the 1935-39 average, was 
1289 for October, as compared with 130.5 
for the previous month, which was the same 
as the October, 1946, index. 

October employment was above that of 
the previous month in twe groups, the in- 
creases being 0,29 per cent in maintenance 
of equipment and stores and 0.57 per cent in 
transportation (train and engine service). 
The decreases ranged from 0.41 per cent 
in transportation (yardmasters, switch- 
tenders and hostlers) to 1.92 per cent in 
maintenance of way and structures. 

As compared with October, 1946, the only 
increases were 0.23 per cent in maintenance 
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of way and structures and 1.37 per cent in 
the executives, officials and staff assistants 
category. The decreases ranged from 0.47 
per cent in transportation train and engine 
service) to 5.96 per cent in transportation, 
other than train, engine and yard. 


Inadequate Transportation Seen 
Contributing to Fuel Shortage 


Shortages in coal, oil and natural gas 
“unquestionably will be felt” in some areas 
this winter owing to “immense demands” 
and “inadequate transportation facilities,” 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug has 
predicted in a summarization of the nation’s 
fuel situation. Citing what he described as 
Prevailing shortages” of railroad coal cars, 
tank cars and tank ships, and a lack of 
sufficient pipe line facilities to supply all re- 
quests for natural gas, Secretary Krug de- 
clared that transportation remains the “No. 
! bottleneck.” 

Although he said there is “little hope” 
for any substantial increase this winter in 
the production of new freight cars, he 
anticipated that the situation would ease 
somewhat with the close of the Great 
Lakes navigation season, when ore cars be- 
come available to haul coal. 

According to Secretary Krug, actual pro- 
ductive capacities of the fuel industries, with 
the possible exception of oil refineries, 
would be ample to meet all requirements if 
the required transportation facilities were 
available. If the situation does not improve, 





he added, it will be necessary for con- 
sumers to use alternative fuels. The sec- 
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retary also reported that the production of 
bituminous coal and lignite has decreased 
from an average of 13,000,000 tons weekly 
during the first half of 1947 to less than 
12,100,000 tons since that time because of 
the increased shortage of coal cars at the 
mines. At the same time, he said that the 
supply of petroleum products to meet po- 
tential demand during 1948 will be inade- 
quate due to an insufficient number of tank 
cars, pipe lines and tankers to distribute the 
products. 

The statement also noted that the “mark- 
ed improvement” in the competitive position 
of natural gas since 1945 has resulted in an 
“unprecedented demand” for construction of 
new facilities. In the last fiscal year, it 
said, the Federal Power Commission ap- 
proved applications for construction in- 
volving more than 4,600 miles of pipe lines 
and related equipment representing an in- 
vestment of $273,000,000. “Under pre- 
vailing conditions,” it added, “most of these 
projects will be subject to unusual delays 
and any predictions as to completion dates 
are highly speculative.” 


Metzman Sees Steady Bettering 
of Freight Car Supply 


Industry and the railroads may now look 
to the future with renewed hope for a 
steady improvement in the freight car sup- 
ply, Gustav Metzman, president of the New 
York Central, said on November 24 in an 
address before a luncheon meeting of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. 
More than 8,300 new freight cars were pro- 
duced during October, the highest monthly 
output this year, he added, and indications 
are that the goal of 10,000 new cars a 
month may be reached during the current 
month. 





The New York Central System alone, Mr. 
Metzman said, is steadily forging ahead 
with a new equipment program, the largest 
undertaken in a similar period by any rail- 
road. Orders placed from the early part of 
1944—long before the end of the war—to 
the present time call for over 18,400 freight 
cars, 720 steamlined passenger cars and 315 
units of modern motive power, involving 
an overall expenditure of approximately 
$150,000,000. 

“But impressive and important as this 
new equipment program is,” he went on, it 
is only part of the extensive improvements 
under way. In Buffalo, the Central is 
“sreatly improving and expanding our 
heavy repair shops, where box cars are 
completely reconstructed. These increased 
facilities, the largest of their kind on our 
system, will enable placing in service almost 
900 cars monthly, all practically new and all 
suitable for handling grain and flour. We 
also are transferring to Buffalo all heavy 
maintenance of milk and refrigerator cars.” 

The New York Central’s program for 
new equipment and expanded facilities calls 
for a total expenditure of nearly $200,000, 
000. Commitments for this amount have 
been made and it is hoped the entire pro- 
gram will be completed by 1949. This 
obligation, in addition to the annual re- 
quirements to maintain the road’s plant, 
would seem to reflect railroad prosperity, 
Mr. Metzman said, but the contrary is true. 
Today’s inadequate level of railroad rates 
combined with soaring labor and material 
costs and the subsidized competition, which 
must be met, all conspire to keep railroad 
earnings below the level necessary to 
maintain a sound financial structure. 

“If the railroads are to continue to pro- 
gress and fully serve your needs,” Mr. Metz- 
man told his audience, “they must be allow- 


An Atlantic Coast Line photographer, R. G. Hodgkin, Jr., finds subjects other than 

railroads of interest. In fact, he made a name for himself by winning first award 

in the pictorial class when he submitted the above photograph, titled “Dream 

Cottage,” to the Southeastern Photographers Association exhibit in Asheville, N. C., 

recently. Mr. Hodgkin received recognition earlier this year when four of his 

shots were displayed at the Professional Photographer’s Association of America 
exhibit in Chicago 
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eda rate level which will permit an adequate 
return on their investment. Industry in 
part, and I say this most respectfully and 
regretfully, almost automatically opposes 
any requests of the railroads for increased 
rates or allowances. It is a little difficult 
for us of the railroads to reconcile this op- 
position with industry’s own action in rais- 
ing wages and prices. 

Industry sets the pattern, and the decisions 
of government tribunals, such as arbitration 
and emergency boards created pursuant to 
the Railway Labor Act, require the rail- 
roads to follow suit. Furthermore, in- 
dustry’s opposition to railroad applications 
for increased rates and allowances often is 
allowed to be handled through the medium 
of traffic or industrial associations, without 
consulting industrial executives to deter- 
mine their attitudes on such matters. 

If more executives handled these matters 
themselves and set the policy they might 
support the position of the railroads more 
strongly, because their more intimate know- 
ledge of the problems confronting them in 
their own iridustry places them in a better 
position to understand the generally com- 
parable problems of the transportation in- 
dustry. Important as it is for other in- 
dustry to maintain a reasonable balance 
between the cost of their product and the 
price they charge for it, it is equally im- 
portant for the railroads to do likewise.” 


Seaboard Diner Rules Found 
Prejudicial in Part 


Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has found that a negro com- 
plainant, Luther P. Jackson, was subjected 
to “undue and unreasonable prejudice and 
disadvantage” by reason of the Seaboard 
Air Line’s failure to furnish him dining- 
car service during the course of his journey 
from Petersburg, Va., to Atlanta, Ga., on 
December 6, 1944, and his return trip on 
the following day. Since that time, the re- 
port also found, the Seaboard had modified 
its dining-car regulations to eliminate the 
“unduly prejudicial” phases insofar as they 
applied on the Hamlet, N. C.-Birmingham, 
Ala., section of the line on which the com- 
plainant rode to and from Atlanta; but that 
the rules still applicable on the Petersburg- 
Hamlet section remain “unduly prejudicial” 
and thus must be similarly modified. 

Meanwhile, the commission refused to 
award reparations to the complainant, who 
sought $5,000. In this connection it found 
no evidence that the charges made for ser- 
vices rendered to the complainant were un- 
reasonable or any different from those paid 
by others for the same services, or that the 
complainant had suffered any monetary 
loss. “It has long been considered by- the 
commission,” the report added, “that its 
authority to award reparations does not ex- 
tend beyond the amount of damages shown 
to be the result of a violation of the act. 
It does not have authority to award ex- 
emplary or punitive damages.” 

When Mr. Jackson made his journeys, 
the applicable regulations on the entire 
Petersburg-Birmingham line provided that 
two tables in the diners be curtained-off for 
negro passengers; but permitted their use 
for white passengers if all other seats had 
been taken and no negro passengers had 
presented themselves for meals. The latter 
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had been done when the complainant ap- 
peared in the diner, and the stewards re- 
fused to seat him immediately because some 
of the places at the tables purportedly re- 
served for negroes had become occupied by 
white patrons. The modified regulations in 
effect between Hamlet and Birmingham 
reserve, “exclusively for colored pas- 
sengers,’ a specified table, which white pas- 
sengers are not permitted to occupy at any 
time. It is further provided that, when the 
volume of negro patronage warrants, an 
additional table shall be likewise set aside. 

In approving these arrangements, the 
commission followed its previous deter- 
minations in the so-called Mays and Hender- 
son cases, the latter of which went to the 
courts (see Railway Age of April 26, page 
868, and October 4, page 87). At the 
same time, it took occasion to state its 
position on the matter of segregation, that 
issue having been raised by complainant 
Jackson’s allegation that the segregation of 
negro passengers violates the 14th amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

“That allegation,” the report said, “opens 
up a wide field of legal questions, which the 
commission does not have authority to de- 
cide. Most such questions have been con- 
sidered by the courts, but it is not the 
function of the commission to attempt to 
state the effect of decisions which do not 
involve provisions of the act we administer. 
The commission’s attention has not been 
called to any case in which it has been held 
that segregation of the races in and of it- 
self is unlawful. It will suffice to say that 
the commission has only such jurisdiction 
as is specifically conferred on it by statute 
and that the Interstate Commerce Act does 
not prohibit segregation or authorize the 
commission to do so. The question whether 
complainant was subjected to undue pre- 
judice or unjust discrimination forbidden 
by the act is not a question of segregation 
but is one of equality of treatment.” 

As he did in the Mays and Henderson 
cases, Commissioner Aitchison here, too, 
filed a brief separate expression, dissenting 
in part. 


C. of N. J. Asks Passengers to 
State Preference 


The Central of New Jersey on November 
12 distributed four-page questionnaires to 
its passengers to give them an opportunity 
to say whether or not they want changes in 
the present schedules of trains and to find 
out how many persons would be interested 
in having air-conditioned coaches provided 
on suburban runs at an extra charge. The 
questionnaires were distributed on all west- 
bound trains during the entire 24-hour 
period and extra copies were made avail- 
able at all the road’s ticket offices. 


Canadian Mediators Frown on 
Union Demands 


A Canadian government conciliation board 
has ruled in favor of the Canadian National 
in a dispute with its employees in the sleep- 
ing, dining and parlor car departments, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and other Transport 
Workers. The chief question at issue was 
the union’s request that the standard work 
month be reduced from 240 to 208 hours, 


with hourly rate of pay determined by divig. 
ing the monthly rate by 208 instead of 2 

The board also rejected these unin 
recommendations : 

1. That overtime work be paid fo 5 
time-and-a-half for all work in excess ,; 
208 hours per month. 

2. That employees be credited with cy. 
tinuous time less rest periods while dex. 
heading on railway business ; held at away. 
from-home terminals beyond regular tin.. 
held out of service en route, and detaine 
at away-from-home points on special move. 
ments. 

3. That all work performed on statutory 
holidays be paid for at the rate of time-anj. 
a-half instead of straight time as at present 

4. That there should be no graded rate 
for length of service for the classifications 
of dining car steward, dining car chef, caf 
car steward, cafe car chef, second cook 
sleeping car conductor, sleeping car porter, 
parlor car conductor and parlor car porter, 


Blair of Wilson & Co. Retires 


George A. Blair, general traffic manager 
of Wilson & Co., at Chicago, has retired 
following 30 years of service with the com. 
pany. Mr. Blair was employed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific for 
many years, and had accumulated 30 year 
of railroad service prior to going with Wil 
son in 1918. He will be retained by th 
company on a part-time basis for special 
services, it was stated. 


A.R.E.A. Adopts New Drilling 
Standards for Rail 


The secretary of the American Railway 
Engineering Association has announced that 
members of the association, by letter ballot 
have approved by a large majority re 
vision in drilling standards for 115-l, 
132-lb. and 133-lb. RE rail (and the punch- 
ing of corresponding joint bars), as now 
published in the Manual. Subsequent to 
member approval, the changes have been 
approved by the Association of American 
Railroads. The former and new bolt hole 
spacings are as follows: 


Spacing of "= Holes from Rail End 


in inches) 
Present Proposed 
Six-Hole Joints 
2%4—-64—6%4 4—-6—-6 


Four-Hole Joints 


2%—6 3nr—6 


Following laboratory investigations and 
field stress measurements, the Committee 
on Rail, in proposing the revised drilling 
standards, pointed out the following cor- 
siderations : ; 

“Bolt tightening had a pronounced effect 
in producing tensile stresses in the rail web 
in a vertical direction. 

“The stresses around bolt holes are three 
times as high as elsewhere in the web due 
to the stress concentrating effect of the 
holes. 

“High tensile stresses were found also 
the upper and lower fillets near the rail ends 

“Moving the first hole farther away from 
the rail end not only lowered the tensile 
stresses around the bolt hole but also ft 
duced the stresses in the upper and lower 
fillets near the rail end. For the propos 
new drilling, the reduction in the intensity 
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oi stress around the first hole amounts to 









ved by - cee 
cent, while the reduction in the upper 
Stead of 24) ag stress is 32 per cent. As is well 
these union known, service cracks have occurred at both 
Ri of these locations with some frequency. 
Paid for 2 “Also, in laboratory fatigue tests in 
D excess of which the rails were subjected to reverse 
i wi fexure similar to that encountered in ser- 
With con rice, it was found that the joint bars with 
a dear the proposed drilling developed a fatigue 
d at aWay- Bite 27 per cent longer than for joints with 
nd detent, the present drilling. 
_ detained “The proposed drilling (with holes far- 
ecial move, ther from the rail end) developed no ap- 
reciable adverse effect with respect to rail 
r Statutory batter or joint deflection.” 
time-ang. It was the conclusion of the committee 
dda that the proposed drilling will result in a 
sification sibstantial improvement in rail joint service. 
r chef, cafe 
cond cook 
car porter, Railroads Still Doing 
rar porter. Record-Breaking Job 
(Continued from page 51) 
Retires month increased 1,204 cars, all cars, 509. 
C manager § Compared with November 1, 1946, sedvice- 
1as retired § able cars showed a loss of 22,684, includ- 
1 the com. | ing 6,188 box and 13,214 gondolas and hop- 
d by the § pers. The number of cars on order and 
Pacific for § undelivered on November 1 reached a new 
1 30 years § high of 126,213, including 17,737 additional 
with Wi. § orders placed in October. This is the 
ed by th 9 ‘argest volume of new orders in any month 
or speck) § for many years.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Kendall had presented 
his usual review of equipment conditions 
coat by types of cars. With coal production at 
illing § “sear record levels,” the demands for hop- 
| per cars “continue to exceed the supply.” 
Railway Revenue coal loadings for this year’s first 
nced that 45 weeks, the C. S. D. chairman noted, 
er ballot exceeded those of 1944, the year of “all- 
ority re g ime record bituminous production,” and 
115th, were “above all years back to 1929 when 
1e punch. there were approximately 100,000 more 
“as now fp open-top cars in service.” During the first 
quent to 10 months of this year, overseas shipments 
wwe te of coal totaled 37.8 million gross tons, an 
\merican  mcrease of nearly 100 per cent over the 
bolt hole comparable 1946 total. In addition, Canada 
took 22.4 million tons, an increase of 12.6 
per cent over last year. 
End 
Open-tops Critically Short—Com- 
ed modities other than coal and ore are also 
ae continuing to require a “heavy proportion” 
of the available hopper cars, while “there 
has been no relaxation in gondola car de- 
ons and mands.” In the latter connection, Mr. Ken- 
mmittee dall said that steel mills throughout the 
drilling | country “have reported substantial short- 
ng con- ages with a small tonnage piled on the 
ground, particularly in the Pittsburgh dis- 
d effect § trict, awaiting gondola cars.” While the 
rail web J Sugar-beet movement has kept the gondola 
situation tight in the West, there have 
re three | been “no serious shortages.” 
web due The C. S. D. chairman found the de- 
of the mand for flat cars also “very heavy,” al- 
though the situation this month is “some- 
also in | What less acute” than it was in October. 
sil ends. As to covered hoppers, many roads are still 
y from | Short of them, and the division has re- 
tensile ceived several requests for assistance in 
Iso re- finding such cars for loading. 
| lower The approaching end of the peak loading 
roposed J Period has brought no indication of a 


tensity 


9, 1941 





slackening in demands for box cars, and 
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“deficiencies continue to be reported in 
every section of the country,” Mr. Ken- 
dall said. At the same time, he pointed 
out that the export grain program has been 
“more than met in recent months,” and 
added that new box-car performance rec- 
ords have served to ameliorate the short- 
age situation generally. With the passing 
of the peak period of livestock loading off 
the western ranges, there has been a “sharp 
decrease” in demands for stock cars; and 
all western originating roads “now report 
a sufficient number of stock cars on line 
to handle the balance of requirements.” 

After reporting next that the refriger- 
ator car supply was “satisfactory” in all 
producing areas for the first half of No- 
vember, Mr. Kendall went on to note that 
the railroads were now facing the “pre- 
holiday loading season.” Thus “every ef- 
fort is being made to place the maximum 
number of empty cars in the producing 
areas at this time in anticipation of the 
heavy loading.” 

Reporting on the interchange with the 
National of Mexico, which is governed by 
Embargo CSD-400, Mr. Kendall said that 
the return of cars by that road “has gen- 
erally been satisfactory, particularly in 
view of the heavy deliveries.” He added 
that there are now “less than 4,000” cars 
owned by U. S. railroads on the Mexican 
line. 


2nd Quarter Loading Estimates 
Were 1.6 Per Cent Low 


The 13 regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards underestimated carloadings for the 
second quarter of 1947 by 1.6 per cent, ac- 
cording to the latest comparison of fore- 
casts with actual loadings, issued by W. C. 
Kendall, chairman of the Car Service Di- 
vision of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. The variations by ~ individual 
boards ranged from an overestimate of 9.1 
per cent to an underestimate of 11.1 per 
cent, while the variations by commodities 
ranged from an overestimate of 39.9 per 
cent in the case of cotton to an under- 
estimate of 76.2 per cent in metals, other 
than iron and steel. 

The report showed that there were over- 
estimates in 14 commodity groups and 
underestimates in 18. In addition to cot- 
ton, there were everestimates of 18.6 per 
cent in automobiles and trucks; 17 per cent 
in citrus fruits; and 15.9 per cent in cement. 
Among the larger underestimates were 62.8 
per cent in paper, paper board and prepared 
roofing; 51.1 per cent in chemicals and ex- 
plosives; and 24 per cent in cotton seed, 
soybean-vegetable cake and meal, except oil. 

The report also showed that the carload- 


ings were overestimated in four board dis- 
tricts and underestimated in nine. 


Lincoln Foundation Announces 
Railroad Welding Awards 


Awards ranging from $100 for honorable 
mention to $13,500 for the main prize have 
been announced in the James F. Lincoln 
Arc Welding Foundations $200,000 Design- 
For-Progress Program. The winner of 
the $3,200 first prize in the program’s en- 
tire railroad classification is Leonard 
Pompa, development engineer, Lukenweld, 
Inc., Coatesville, Pa. His prize winning 
paper describes the redesign and fabrica- 
tion of arc-welded underframes and side 
trusses for a 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric loco- 
motive. The objective was to obtain a 
minimum reduction in weight of 20 per 
cent. Mr. Pompa’s new design resulted 
in an underframe weighing 12,000 Ib. less. 

Robert H. Macy, chief, Locomotive Divi- 
sion, Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation, 

ascagoula, Miss., won the second prize of 
$2,000 in the railroad classification for his 
discussion of improved welding practices 
that saved 4,906 Ib. in weight and $3,955 
in cost of a Diesel-electric locomotive. 

Three engineers of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, Chicago, won 
the third and fourth prizes in the railroad 
classification. J. E. Candlin, assistant to 
chief engineer, and C. G. Delo, Jr., design 
engineer, were co-authors of the $1,700 


- third prize with their description of box- 


car production at reduced cost by arc weld- 
ing. Arthur M. Unger, chief welding en- 
gineer, was awarded the $1,200 fourth prize 
for his study and redesign of a passenger 
car to improve the welding procedures, re- 
duce the costs and increase the production. 

Another Pullman-Standard man, C. H. 
Blaine, welding engineer and assistant su- 
perintendent, Butler, Pa., won the $1,500 
third prize in the industry-machinery classi- 
fication for his paper describing the use of 
welded jigs and fixtures in the manufac- 
ture of freight cars. 


Public “Complacency” Scored 
by Milwaukee Chairman 


The public has accepted the benefits of 
the regulation of the transportation indus- 
try “as a matter of course, with too little 
regard for the requirements of the indus- 
try,” Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, declared in a 
recent address before some 300 businessmen 
at Milwaukee, Wis. He attacked the pub- 
lic’s “widespread attitude of complacency” 
toward businesses which vitally affect the 








ComMPARISON NATIONAL FoRECAST WITH ACTUAL CARLOADINGS 
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Carloadings 2nd Quarter 1947 - . 
Board Estimated Actual Over Est. Under Est. 
i cooe Sin oe ence ik ere wane ete a paene 1,191,792 1,177,814 1.2 
EEO 5g cis hic ce crass Se vec ew Caden we 752,477 36.350 11.1 
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The Seaboard Air Line’s new phosphate rock elevator at Tampa, Fla., with a movable chute 
operating along a 450-ft. belt conveyor, is said to be capable of depositing 1,500 long tons 


of rock an hour into the holds of ships, more than twice the rate of the old elevator 


welfare and growth of the country, adding 
that “it is taken for granted that these 
industries will continue to serve efficiently 
and that the funds required for their op- 
eration will always be forthcoming.” 

“The businessman likes to avoid com- 
plaint of high prices and seeks to keep 
down as much as possible all items which 
enter into his costs, including freight rates,” 
Mr. Crowley stated. “These selfish con- 
siderations often blind those not engaged 
in the industry itself to the necessity of 
maintaining a strong and healthy transpor- 
tation industry. Only through reasonable 
profit can the railroads continue and ex- 
pand and promote the welfare of the people. 
They cannot be expected to continue to 
operate merely for the purpose of paying 
wages and taxes.” 


Vollmer Denounces Subsidies 


W. G. Vollmer, president of the Texas 
& Pacific, advocated the “survival-of-the- 
fittest” principle as the ruling law of busi- 
ness and attacked subsidies paid to indus- 
tries capable of paying their own way, in 
an address before the Western Growers 
Association at Los Angeles, Cal., on No- 
vember 13. The T. & P. president pointed 
out that U. S. taxpayers pay three and 
. one-half billion dollars annually to subsi- 
dize, among other industries, the air lines, 
trucks and buses and U. S. air mail. The 
pursuit of such a policy, he asserted, will 
not strengthen the weak, but will “con- 
stantly tend to weaken the strong.” 


More Radio Channels for Rail 
Communications Advocated 


Declaring that railroad experience in the 
use of radio communication has amply sub- 
stantiated the carriers’ contention that such 
communication, properly used as a sup- 
plement to existing devices and practices, 
will enhance both safety and efficiency of 
operation, L. J. Prendergast, superin- 
tendent of communications, Baltimore & 
Ohio, last week urged the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to further the 
development of railroad radio service. by 
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providing sufficient channels to encourage 
railroads to invest the “substantial sums” 
required for such a venture. 

Mr. Prendergast, chairman of an Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads’ Commit- 
tee on Radio and Allied Communications 
as Applied to Railroad Operations, ex- 
pressed the carriers’ views at a hearing 
being conducted by the F. C. C. with re- 
spect to proposed amendments to the 
F. C. C.’s rules and regulations governing 
the sharing of television channels and as- 
signment of frequencies to television and 
non-government fixed and mobile services. 

Reviewing the railroads’ role in radio 
communications since the establishment of 
the railroad radio service in December, 
1945, Mr. Prendergast said that the use 
of radio by railroads is expanding de- 
spite “limits dictated by a general short- 
age of equipment and inherent complexities 
in applying radio communication to rail- 
road operation.” Since August, 1946, he 
added, there has been approximately a 
90 per cent increase in the number of 
licensees and an 80 per cent increase in 
the amount of railroad radio equipment in 
use. 

Mr. Prendergast also referred to the 
results of a questionnaire circulated by 
the A. A. R. for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the railroads’ plans for utilization 
of radio in the coming three-year period, 
particularly in congested areas where 
heavy yard and terminal operations are 
carried on. The survey indicated, he 
told the F. C. C., that 77 railroads rep- 
resenting 90.1 per cent of Class I mileage 
in the United States and 19 of the smaller 
roads are “now using or expect to use 
radio communication within the next three 
years.” Such a program, he added, will en, 
tail an expenditure of approximately $15,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Prendergast said that the 60 fre- 
quencies in the 152-162 megacycle band 
allocated for train communications, which 
constitute only 30 usable channels, are 
probably adequate for that particular class 
of service but will not provide enough 
frequencies also to accommodate all rail- 
road yard and terminal services in con- 


- 


gested areas such as New York and 
Chicago. In the latter area, he asserted, 
34 channels will be needed within the 
next three years and approximately 85 
channels will be required within 10 years 
for railroad yard and terminal commuti- 
cation alone. He added that, for the time 
being, some of the channels required for 
yard-terminal communication can be pro- 
vided by utilization of unused train com- 
munication frequencies in the 152-162 
megacycle band. 

“The railroads,” he continued, “are 
aware that there are demands for more 
frequencies than the number presently 
available for distribution by the com- 
mission. Accordingly, the railroads have 
sought to work out a plan by which they 
might hold to a minimum their request 
for additional frequencies to take care of 
yard and terthinal services. The commis- 
sion itself has found that the railroads 
would ultimately need 53 channels for 
yard and terminal service. By reason of 
the fact that all 30 of the usable chan- 
nels allocated to train communications will 
not be required for that class service 
within . ... the next three years, the rail- 
roads feel that they can reasonably be 
expected for the time being to devote 
some of these frequencies to yard and ter- 
minal service. They are of the opinion 
that in that way their needs for yard and 
terminal service for the next three-year 
period could be met if 24 additional chan- 
nels are allocated to them. The railroads 
hope that by the time a greater number 
of frequencies are required for railroad 
use, the technical developments in the 
radio art will be such as to provide a 
greater number of usable channels than 
are now obtainable from the space al- 
located for railroad use.” 

The railroads, Mr. Prendergast con- 
cluded, feel that the F. C. C. should not 
adopt any plan which does not provide 
an adequate number of channels to meet 
“at least the minimum presently foresee 
able needs” for all classes of railroad radio 
service. In this connection, he said the 
carriers were “favorably impressed” with 
a plan advanced by J. H. Wofford, 4 
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aber of the F. C. C.’s staff, which would 
wide additional channels for both tele- 
‘ion and the mobile services. 


Conn Registered as Lobbyist 


Donald D. Conn, executive vice-presi- 
nt of the Transportation Association of 
nerica, was among those who regis- 
ed under the Regulation of Lobbying 
during this year’s third quarter, ac- 
ding to the list of such registrants 
iilished in the November 17 issue of the 
mgressional Record. Mr. Conn said 
ut his registration was because of his 
; ces “in the interest of an eco- 
mnie project, dedicated to the reappraisal 
national transportation policies by the 
House committee on interstate and for- 
in commerce, pursuant to House Joint 
solution 153.” 
That is the committee’s so-called na- 
‘nal transportation survey which was 
bnched by former Chairman Lea, Demo- 
mt of California, and continued by 
airman Wolverton, Republican of New 
jesey. Mr. Conn reported that his 
ary was $20,000 per year, and put his 
penses at approximately $8,000 per year 
“levoted largely to travel, member 
neetings and luncheons, but which have 
wthing to do with legislation as such.” 
He described the association as “a non- 
oft membership corporation, composed 
i individual and corporate members, farm 
ooperatives, industries, wholesalers, re- 
niles, banks, insurance companies, and 
arious forms of transport agencies.” He 
nid further that the association “is de- 
ted to economic research and public 
ducation.” 2 









i. W. Fraser Heads Railway 
Labor Executives 


H. W. Fraser, president of the Order 
if Railway Conductors, was elected chair- 
un of the Railway Labor Executive As- 
ciation at a meeting in Washington, 
). C, on November 13. He succeeds 
omas C. Cashen, who was defeated 
st spring for reelection to the presidency 
it the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, Fred N. Aten, president of the 
Railway Employees Department, Amer- 
can Federation of Labor, was elected vice- 
arman of R. L. E. A. while A. E. 
lyon continues as executive secretary. 


Railway Labor Leaders Form 
Political Organization 


Members of the Railway Labor Execu- 
ves Association, at a meeting held in 
ashington, D. C., recently decided to 
tganize “Railway Labor’s — Political 
tague” for the purpose of encouraging 
toad employees “to more fully and 
Miectively exercise their right to vote.” 
ie League will have no official connec- 
ton with R. L. E. A., according to their 
nblication, “Labor,” which said that 
association’s members were meeting 
% citizens, not as union officials,” when 
ney _— to form the political or- 
nization, 
Labor” reported further that the league 
_compile and disseminate information 
“ating to the attitude of candidates for 
miblic office toward the social and eco- 
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nomic problems of railroad workers.” It 
will organize units in states and con- 
gressional districts, and “solicit and re- 
ceive voluntary contributions from any 
resident of the United States.” The 
work of the league will be carried on by 
an executive committee, which is author- 
ized to employ an executive director who 
will have charge of a Washington head- 
quarters. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Carloading figures for the week ended 
November 22 were not available when this 
issue went to press, 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended November 15 totaled 878,337 cars, 


and the summary for that week as compiled. 


by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, November 15 

















District 1947 1946 1945 
oy | ie 161,589 168,342 145,745 
Allegheny 183,443 193,969 171,877 
Pocahontas .... 73,072 73,702 62,441 
Southern ..... 134,870 144,039 128,864 
Northwestern .. 113,071 135,050 103,06 
Central Western 142,863 135,484 124,512 
Southwestern .. 69,429 66,538 64,030 
Total Western 

Districts .... 325,363 337,072 291,607 
Total All Roads 878,337 917,124 800,534 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products .... 48.847 48,910 55,889 
Livestock ..... 19,560 26,732 25,011 
i eat SO eer eae 187,489 191,114 172,053 
ea 14,398 14,515 12,832 
Forest products 43,300 47,518 31,448 
Ore 39,279 59,650 32,787 
Merchandise l.c.1. 119,832 130,743 115,924 
Miscellaneous .. 405,632 397,942 354,590 
November 15 .. 878,337 917,124 800,534 
November 8 .. 910,160 913,345 838,218 
November 1 .. 940,746 922,312 851,962 
October 25 .. 954,627 942,257 854,779 
October 18 .. 954,249 931,766 773,807 
Cumulative total, 

46 weeks .... 39,644,104 36,851,787 37,655,998 


In Canada. — Carloadings for the week 
ended November 15 totaled 82,502 cars as 
compared with 86,788 cars for the previous 
week and 79,772 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
, Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
November 15, 1947.. 82,502 37,625 
Novemb 6, 1946.. 79,772 36,584 
Cumulative totals for 
Canada: 
November 15, 1947.. 3,483,668 1,695,925 
1,585,138 


November 16, 1946.. 3,250,299 





A rebuilt Pacific with a Southern train 
just north of Atlanta, Ga. 


Car Service 





Interstate Commerce Commission Serv- 
ice Order. 104 (fifth revised), which pro- 
vides for substitution of RS type refriger- 
ator cars for westbound carload shipments, 
will be modified by Amendment No. 1, 
effective December 1. The modifications 
will be: A specific provision that the order 
does not apply to freight requiring refrig- 
eration, ventilation, insulation or heater 
service at the time reefers are furnished or 
transported; a specific prohibition against 
stopping in transit to complete loading ; and 
a provision that cars subject to the order 
may be stopped in transit for partial un- 
loading at points in the destination terri- 
tory when such stop-off is authorized in 
tariffs. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 793, effective 
from November 20 until February 20, 1948, 
unless otherwise modified, provides that not 
more than 3 RS type refrigerator cars 
with floor racks suitable for loading fruits 
and vegetables may be substituted in lieu 
of each box car ordered for shipments of 
fruit and vegetable containers and box 
shooks from Houston, Tex., Jacksonville, 
Marshall, Mineola, Paris, Turney, Ash- 
down, Ark., and Hope to destinations in 
the Texas-Rio Grande Valley. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 794, effec- 
tive from November 21 until December 10, 
unless otherwise modified, provides that 
railroads may at their option substitute 
not more than 2 F. G. E. refrigerator cars 
in lieu of each box car ordered for ship- 
ments of electrical appliances from Mans- 
field, Ohio, and Erie, Pa., to destinations 
in Georgia, Virginia, Alabama, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida and 
Kentucky. The order was issued on the 
basis of information that the refrigerator 
cars were returning empty from Mans- 
field and Erie to the South, “while there 
is a box car shortage for shipments from 
and to the same points,” and “certain elec- 
trical appliances are suitable for loading” 
in the reefers. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 795, effective 
from December 1 until April 5, 1948, un- 
less otherwise modified, imposes an embargo 
against L. J. Cohen, Universal Machinery, 
Inc., and Consolidated Machine Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. They, as the order put 
it, “have persistently and are now holding 
loaded freight cars an unreasonable time 
before unloading them.” The embargo is 
subject to permits issued by the director 
of the commission’s Bureau of Service. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 782-A, effec- 
tive November 26, suspended from that 
date until April 30, 1948, Service Order 
No. 782 which imposed an embargo against 
the McKinney Grain Company of McKin- 
ney, Tex. 

I. C. C. Service Order No. 70, which 
restricts the number of diversions or recon- 
signments permissible on refrigerator cars 
loaded with fresh or green fruits or vege- 
tables, has been modified by Amendment 
No. 6 which set back the expiration date 
from December 1 until December 1, 1948. 

C. S. D. Embargo 428 wasi#made, effec- 
tive on November 20 by the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, to prohibit acceptance by railroads 
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of freight consigned to Canada unless the 
shipper has certified that assurance has 
been received from the Canadian consignee 
that importation has been or will be author- 
ized by the collector of customs at the port 
of entry. Shipments of coal and fuel oil are 
excepted. The embargo was issued because 
of the new import restrictions imposed by 
the Dominion to conserve its dollar 
balances. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





A.C.F. Backlog Now Exceeds 
$270,000,000 


The backlog of orders on the books of 
the American Car & Foundry Co. and its 
subsidiaries on November 20 amounted to 
somewhat more than $270,000,000, accord- 
ing to a report to the stockholders by 
Charles J. Hardy, chairman, for the six 
months ended October 31. During this 
period, he added, it has not been possible to 
obtain raw and fabricated material in the 
quantities and classifications necessary to 
maintain the normal flow of finished pro- 
ducts, particularly freight cars, a condition 
which is common to the entire railroad 
equipment building industry. He added, 
however, that there are indications that a 
betterment will be brought about. Net 
earnings of the firm and its subsidiaries for 


the six-month period amounted to $1,- 
631,755. 


SIGNALING 


THE BattrmoreE & Onto has ordered 
materials from the General Railway Signal 
Company for the installation of absolute 
permissive block signaling between North 
Vernon, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., about 
54 mi. Type-G signals, Types-K and B 
relays, and welded steel relay houses are in- 
cluded in this order. The installation will 
also include flashing-light protection at 
highway crossings. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Battrmore & Onto has ordered 100 
1,000-hp. Diesel-electric switching locomo- 
tives, 40 of which will be built by the 
Electro-Motive Division of the General 
Motors Corporation, 25 each by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works and the American 
Locomotive Company, and 10 by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. Deliveries are scheduled to 
begin during the third quarter of 1948 and 
to be completed before the close of the 
year. The new equipment will enable the 
B. & O. completely to equip with Diesel 
power its terminals at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Youngstown, Warren, and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Reapinc has ordered 6 6,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives, 3 of 
which will be built by the American Loco- 
motive Company and 3 by the Electro- 
Motive Division of the General Motors 
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Corporation. Each of the locomotives will 
cost approximately $600,000. Delivery of 
the first is scheduled for the second quarter 
of 1948 and the other five will be de- 
livered during the third quarter of the 
year. : 


The WESTERN MARYLAND has ordered 2 
1,500-hp. Diesel-electric road-switching 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works for delivery during the second 
quarter of 1948. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The BattimorE & Onto has ordered 
2,000 70-ton hopper cars, 1,000 of which 
will be built by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and 1,000 by the Pressed Steel Car 
Company. Delivery of both lots is expected 
to be completed by the third quarter of 
1948. An inquiry for this equipment was 
reported in the Railway Age of October 
25. The B. & O. also has announced that 
daily deliveries of hopper cars have aver- 
aged about 60, a rate which substantially 
exceeds the rate of current freight car 
retirements. 


The LAKE Superior & ISHPEMING has 
ordered 200 70-ton ore cars from the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. Delivery is expect- 


The SEABOARD Arr LINE has completed 
arrangements to have the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. convert 420 
50-ton low-side gondola cars, built in 1926, 
into 50-ton wood rack cars for hauling 
pulpwood. The conversion involves remov- 
ing the present composite bodies and apply- 
ing new welded steel bodies with end bulk- 
heads to the old trucks. In addition, 
Newport News Shipbuilding will modern- 
ize 200 of the S. A. L.’s 50-ton wood rack 
cars, having wooden decks, into welded 
steel wood rack cars of the same design as 
the converted gondola cars. The project 
will start next April and is to be com- 
pleted in the third quarter of 1948 at an 
estimated cost of $2,050 a car. 


The New York, Cnicaco & St. Lours 
is inquiring for 400 70-ton gondola cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The LoursvitteE & NASHVILLE has or- 
dered 55,000 tons of 132-Ib. steel rails 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. 


MARINE 


The Erte has ordered 10 steel barges and 
15 steel lighters, for use in New York 
harbor, from the Wiley Manufacturing 
Company at an approximate cost of $785,- 
000. Delivery of this equipment, which is 
to be built at Port Deposit, Md., is scheduled 
to start in about six months. An order also 
was placed with the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company for 2 steel carfloats of 16-car 
capacity each, to be built at Camden, N. J., 
and delivered in the third quarter of 1948. 
Bids for the construction of 1 1,000-hp. 
Diesel tugboat are to be submitted to the 
Erie by November 24. The Erie’s in- 
tention to request bids for all this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 11. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 









Supply Trade 


ee 


Sperry Products, Inc., has annoupp 
the acquisition of a 20-acre site in Danby 
Conn., on which construction of a moni 
type manufacturing building and a the 
story office building will begin immediaty 
The company’s manufacturing plant » 
general offices in Hoboken, N. J, wij 
moved to Danbury in the summer of joy 
Present branch offices in Chicago and 
Louis, Mo., will be maintained. 








































































Roy H. Warmee, sales promotion my 
ager of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Re. 
ulator Company since 1940, has been x 
pointed sales manager of the com 
Moduflow division. John Randall, yj 
has been serving as temporary manag 
of that division, has resigned to take 
position with another company. Sales pn 

_ motion activities, formerly supervised } 
Mr. Warmee, will henceforth be managy 
by John A. Young, formerly assist; 
in the department. 





Thomas G. Carey, a member of th 
production section of the Weatherh 
Company for the past two years, has bea 
promoted to purchasing agent of prods 
tion parts and subcontracting. 


Allan Weber, whose appointment x 
special railroad representative in the east 
ern United States for the Goodyear Ti 
& Rubber Co., was announced in Raily 
Age of November 22, joined Goodyear i 
1927, shortly after graduating from Ashlam 
college. P 







He has held sales posts in Phil 


; 
it 
2 





Allan Weber 








delphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Richmond, 
Va., and Atlanta, Ga. During the recetl 
war he served in the Pacific as a lieutenant 
commander on special assignment for ine 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics. In his 
position, Mr. Weber will cover railroads 
on the east coast and as far west as Cleve: 
land, Ohio, and will maintain headquartes 
in New York. 


The Leslie Company, Lyndhurst, NJ, 
has announced the appointment of. the 
lowing agents to handle industrial 
and services: Seth A. Good & Co» Dik 
las, Tex., to cover northeastern Texas; 
Equipment Sales Corporation, 
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E FFICIENT operating personnel are limited by the 
equipment with which they work . . . and only 
modern power can successfully meet today’s freight 
demands. 


Give your personnel adequate equipment . . . up- 
to-date equipment such as the modern Lima-built 
steam locomotives being used so successfully on the 
Richon Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac in high speed 
wth freight service. 

Fe 
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Niles Tool Works Co. 
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port, Tenn., to cover eastern Tennessee; 
and Fair Enterprises, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Lloyd G. Backart, formerly with the 
Rapids-Handling Equiment Company of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has been appointed 
sales representative for the Rapids-Stand- 
ard Company in the state of Washington 
and upper Idaho, under the supervision of 
Plin Mears, western regional manager. 


Construction 





Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmAuHA.—This road has awarded a con- 
tract to J. S. Sweitzer & Son of St. Paul, 
Minn., for the construction in that city of 
a yard office and welfare building, to cost 
$29,800. J. D. Harrold Company of Duluth, 
Minn. has been awarded a contract to re- 
model the road’s dock warehouse on the 
water-front at Duluth, at a cost of $31,100. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This road 
has awarded the following contracts for 
construction projects—to be completed in 
cooperation with the road’s own forces—the 
costs of which are shown in parenthesis: 
To C. A. Thornstrom & Co. of Chicago, for 
remodeling of passenger station building, at 
Dixon, Ill. ($25,600); John S. Metcalf 
Company, for the construction of grain 
drier building and the installation of grain 
drier at Milwaukee, Wis. ($80,000) ; Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., for the installation 
of storage and servicing facilities for bunker 
“C” fuel oil, at the Chicago shops and at 
Beverly, Iowa, and Council Bluffs ($109,- 
355) ; Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., for the 
installation of storage and servicing facilities 
for Diesel fuel oil, at Council Bluffs and at 
the Chicago shops ($50,224); Ogle Con- 
struction Company, for the construction of 
a locomotive coaling plant and sanding 
plant, at Clinton, Iowa ($91,830) ; Rohde- 
Kapelle Company of Kekoskee, Wis., for 
the construction of a new passenger and 
freight station, at Juneau, Wis. ($30,000) ; 
Edward H. Meyer Construction Company 
of Ashkosh, Wis., for new passenger station 
at Kaukauna, Wis. ($33,850) ; G. A. John- 
son & Son of Chicago, for yardmaster’s 
office at ice house and for the installation of 
a loud speaker system throughout yards at 
Proviso, Ill. ($25,200); General Railway 
Signal Company, for the installation of 
centralized traffic control between West 
Chicago and Nelson, Ill. ($1,590,265) ; 
Robert L. Reisinger & Co. of Milwaukee, 
for the construction of yard office and wel- 
fare buildings jointly with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, on the 
Menominee Belt Line, at Milwaukee ($24,- 
100) ; Gallaher & Speck of Chicago, for the 
installation of a new heating plant in the 
road’s office building at 226 W. Jackson 
blvd. in Chicago ($63,500) ; and J. D. Arm- 
strong Company of Des Moines, Iowa, for 
widening of deep cuts at Low Moor, Iowa, 
De Witt and Ames ($61,805). 

The road has undertaken the following 
projects to be completed by its own forces: 
Raise grade on 2.4 mi. of double track, in- 
cluding five bridges, between Vail, Iowa, 
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and Denison ($171,730); install electric 
highway crossing gates at Ames, Iowa 
($28,590); raise grade of double track 
main line, including three bridges, at Dun- 
lap, Iowa ($73,710) ; replace piers and abut- 
ments and erect 45 ft. I-beam span on 
bridge, at Norway, Iowa ($79,540) ; raise 
grade and change alinement at Denison, 
Iowa ($103,488) ; revise highway crossing 
protection at 17 grade crossings at Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. ($96,690) ; install new turntable 
at North Green Bay, Wis. ($34,300) ; con- 
struct yard office and welfare building in 
South Yard, at Nelson, Ill. ($27,650); and 
rebuild four car retarders, at Proviso, IIl. 
($27,450). 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL.—This road is in the 
process of constructing a new bridge over 
the Wood River channel, south of Alton, 
Ill., at an estimated cost of $250,000. The 
substructure of the bridge is being built by 
the Gould Construction Company of Daven- 
port, Iowa. Contract for the superstructure, 
consisting of two 60-ft. deck plate girder 
spans and one 168-ft. single track through- 
riveted truss, has been let to the American 
Bridge Company. The road’s company 
forces are building Diesel engine terminal 
facilities in the vicinity of McKinley Junc- 
tion yards, east of Venice, IIl., at a cost of 
$65,000. These yards are also being ex- 
tended to provide an additional capacity of 
225 cars, and will ultimately have a capacity 
of 1,400 cars. Cost of the present work is 
estimated at $60,000. 


Lone Istanv.—This road has authorized 
the construction of a new passenger station 
and the rehabilitation of the platforms and 
lighting system at Cold Spring Harbor, 
N. Y. The probable cost of this project is 
$42,435. 


LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE. — This com- 
pany has authorized, subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval, the con- 
struction of a 5%4-mi. spur into the new 
Leatherwood coal field in southeastern Ken- 
tucky. With the attainment of maximum 
production from the new territory, which 
is expected by 1950, some 5,000,000 tons 
of coal will be mined and shipped annually. 


Organizations 





The 32nd annual dinner of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis will be held at the 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn., on 
December 4. Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, will be the guest speaker. 


A meeting of the New England Rail- 
road Club will be held on December 9 
at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass., at 
6:30 p.m. H. E. Bixler, general merchan- 
dise manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, will present a paper 
entitled “The L. C. L. Problem.” 


The Traffic Club of Newark will hold 
its annual Christmas Party on December 
20 at the Hotel Robert Treat, Newark, 
N. J. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 
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Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—Equip. 
ment Trust Certificates.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ay, 
thorized this company to assume liabjfj 
for $3,450,000 of Series E equipment trust 
certificates, the proceeds of which will fy 
applied toward the purchase of equipment 
estimated to cost $4,563,914, as reported in 
Railway Age of October 25, page 68. The 
equipment includes 11 passenger-train Cars, 
725 freight cars and six 1,500-hp. Diesd. 
electric locomotives. The certificates yi 
be dated November 1 and will mature jp 
30 semi-annual installments of $115,000 each, 
starting May 1, 1948. The report also ap. 
proves a selling price of 99.5407 with a 2y, 
per cent interest rate, the bid of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and associates, on which basis 
the average annual cost will be approxi- 
mately 2.82 per cent. 


CHESAPEAKE & OuI0.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This road has sold, subject 
to Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proval, $4,400,000 of serial equipment trust 
certificates to Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 
associates on a bid of 99.5192 for 2 per cent 
obligations. The bid represents a net in- 
terest cost basis to the C. & O. of approx. 
imately 2.092 per cent. (See the Railway 
Age of November 15, page 250.) 


GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—New Direc- 
tor.—R. C. Morley, Jr., president of Morley 
Brothers’ Distributors, Saginaw, Mich., has 
been elected a member of this company’s 
board of directors. 


JACKSONVILLE TERMINAL.—Bonds-Oper- 
ating Agreement.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $4,000,000 
of Series A first mortgage 33 per cent 
bonds, the proceeds of which will be applied 
toward the redemption on January 1, 1948, 
of the following securities: (1) $100,000 
of first and general mortgage 50-year 5 
per cent gold bonds; (2) $2,400,000 of 
Series A refunding and extension mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds; (3) $1,100,000 of 
Series B refunding and extension mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds; and (4) $400,00 
of Series C refunding and extension mort- 
gage 414 per cent bonds, all of which are 
due July 1, 1967. The bonds are callable at 
prices ranging from 105 to 107%. 

The outstanding bonds are being tt 
deemed in order that the applicant may 
effect savings in its interest charges 
reduce its funded indebtedness through 
operation of a sinking fund. The additional 
money required for the redemption will be 
furnished the applicant by its proprietary 
companies, the Atlantic Coast Line, Flor 
ida East Coast, Seaboard Air Line and 
Southern, which have been authorized to 
assume liability as guarantors of the new 
issue. The commission also has approved, 
subject to the usual employee-protectio 
conditions, the extension until December 1, 
1977, of an agreement under which those 
roads, together with the Georgia Southem 
& Florida, use in common the passenget 
and freight terminal facilities of the Tet 
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This curve shows a comparison of fuel 
consumption by a modern locomotive 
when equipped with piston valves and 
when equipped with the Franklin System 
of Steam Distribution. In both cases 
horsepower at rear of tender is the 
same. It is the drawbar horsepower 
developed by the piston-valve locomo- 
tive with steam consumption of 90,000 
Ibs. per hour. 


Computations based on: 

Type 4-8-4 

Cylinders 25” x 32” 

Driving Wheels 80” 

Boiler Pressure 300 Ib 

Steam Temperature 730° F 
Total Heating Surface 4225 sq ft 
Grate Area 100.2 sq ft 
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This curve shows the savings in fuel consumption that may be 
expected from a modern locomotive when it is equipped with 


the Franklin System of Steam Distribution. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO je MONTREAL 


STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER ° POWER REVERSE GEARS 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS ° DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS ° STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS ° CAR CONNECTION 
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minal. The A. C.L, F. E.C, S.A. L, 
Southern and G. S. & F. control the Ter- 
minal through ownership of capital stock, 
while the Southern also controls the 
G. S.& F. The new Series A bonds will 
be dated December 1 and will mature De- 
cember 1, 1977. They have been sold, sub- 
ject to commission approval, to the First 
Boston Corporation and associates, who 
submitted the most favorable bid—100.32 
on which basis the average annual cost to 
the applicant will be approximately 4.71 
per cent. They will be redeemable on or 
after December 1 at prices ranging from 
10334 to and including December 1, 1957, 
decreasing gradually each six years there- 
after to 100% to and including December 
1, 1975, and thereafter at par, with accrued 
interest in each case. For sinking fund 
purposes, they will be redeemable at 101% 
on December 1 of each year from 1948 
through 1957, decreasing gradually each 
six years thereafter to 10034 through De- 
cember 1, 1975, and thereafter at par, with 
interest also accruing in each case. 


Kentucky & INDIANA TERMINAL. — 
Bonds.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has further modified its 
supplemental order of June 2, 1934, to per- 
mit this company to pledge and repledge to 
and including June 30, 1949, $511,000 of 
first mortage 4%4 per cent gold bonds as 
collateral security for notes. 


Missouri - Kansas - Texas. — Tax Ar- 
rears.—The decision of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue giving this road until 1950 
to pay $2,950,000 of deficiencies in income 
and excess profits taxes for 1942, 1943 and 
1944 “will enable the railroad to meet this 
unexpected debt to the U. S. Treasury 
without reducing its working capital below 
current requirements,” R. J. Morfa, chair- 
man, recently announced. The Katy has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue conditionally 
$10,000,000 of temporary Series F prior-lien 
mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, dated 
January 1, 1946, and due January 1, 1962, 
to be pledged with the collector of internal 
revenue as collateral security for the pay- 
ment of deferred installments of the taxes. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates —Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to issue $7,500,000 
of equipment trust certificates to finance in 
part the acquisition of 2,500 box cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company at a total estimated cost of $10,- 
000,000. The report approves a selling 
price of 98.639 with a 2%4 per cent interest 
rate, the basis on which the issue had been 
awarded, subject to commission approval, 
to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and asso- 
ciates. The average annual cost will thus 
be about 2.71 per cent. The certificates 
will be dated November 1, and will mature 
in 15 annual installments of $500,000 each, 
beginning November 1, 1948. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to assume liabil- 
ity for $2,820,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates to finance in part the acquisition 
of 35 Diesel-electric locomotives. The new 
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motive power will include 20 road-switch- 
ing locomotives—10 of 1,500 hp. and 10 of 
1,000-hp.—to be acquired from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company at respective 
unit prices of $148,000 and $122,000; and 
13 660-hp. switchers and 2 44-ton switchers 
to be acquired from the General Electric 
Company at respective unit prices of $74,- 
000 and $49,000. The 1,500- and 1,000-hp. 
locomotives will be equipped with train- 
heating boilers to permit their use in pas- 
senger as well as freight service. The cer- 
tificates would be sold on the basis of com- 
petitive bids with the interest rate named 
in such bids. They would mature in 15 
annual installments of $188,000 each, be- 
ginning November 15, 1948. 


New Orteans RaiLroaps.—Union Pas- 
senger Terminal—Ten railroads serving 
New Orleans, La., have joined with that 
city in an application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval of the 
acquisitions, abandonments and _ financing 
that will be involved in carrying out the 
agreement recently entered for construc- 
tion of a union passenger terminal there. 
The application puts the total cost of those 
parts of the project it covers at $33,839,- 
000. (See feature article in this issue.) 


PitrssurGH & LAKE Erte. —/ncreased 
Dividend.—This road has declared a divi- 
dend of $4 a share on the common stock, 
payable on December 15 to stockholders of 
record on November 24. The previous pay- 
ment was $2 a share on June 16. 


RuTLAnD.— Reorganization Plan.—The 
Rutland Railroad Crisis Committee has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a proposed plan of reorganization 
which would make this road part of a 
cooperative set-up designed to serve dairy 
farms along its line. The plan contem- 
plates the organization of a Rutland Co- 
operative Transportation System which 
would acquire the railroad properties 
through issuance of bonds in an amount 
equal to one-third of the capitalization of 
$10,992,950 which is provided in the pend- 
ing plan of reorganization as approved by 
the commission. There would be no other 
payment to claimants eligible to participate 
in that plan. 

To provide traffic, the cooperative would 
develop the road’s harbor facilities at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., erecting there a feed 
mill for the processing into dairy feed of 
ex-lake grain and other ingredients. The 
feed would be bagged and distributed by 
rail for marketing “in the rich farming 
area serviced by the railroad.” The dis- 
tribution plan contemplates the organiza- 
tion along the line of local cooperative 
associations which would handle the dis- 
tribution of the feed from the rail stations. 

The proposed bonds would bear interest 
at 4 per cent, and earnings after the service 
of this debt would be distributed as 
“patronage refunds” payable to patrons of 
the railroad in proportion to their patron- 
age. All patrons would be eligible for 
these refunds, but only the cooperatives 
and “non-profit organizations” among them 
would have a voice in electing directors 
of the operating cooperative. Meanwhile, 
the latter would not have full control 
initially, for the plan provides for opera- 





News Department continued on next left-hand page. 



















































































tions during the first five years by three 
trustees under court supervision, 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—Equipment Try 
Certificates——This road has applied to th 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ay. 
thority to issue $7,500,000 of equipmen 
trust certificates, series C, to finance in 
the acquisition of 25 Diesel-electric fog, 
motive units and 1,300 freight cars at ay 
estimated total cost of $10,065,411, includ; 
and undistributed amount of $50,000 fo; 
interest during construction, ins 
legal and other incidental expenses, The 
equipment and its cost are listed in the ap. 
plication as follows: 


No. Type and Builder 
9 2,000-hp. Diesel passenger locomo- 
tive units, “A” cabs, Electro-Mo- 
Division of General Motors 
ee ee i $1,955,169 


Cost 


tive 


592,182 
596,708 


cabs, 

- Locomotive Company F 

3 1,500-hp. Diesel road freight loco- 
motives, “B” cabs, American Lo- 

comotive nateiel 

3 1,000-hp. Diesel switching locomo- 
tives, American omotive .... 

500 50-ton, all-steel box cars, Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 


445,770 


406,395 
284,733 


2,298,000 
2,190,095 
1,246,359 


The certificates would be sold on the basis 
of competitive bidding with the interest rate 
specified in the bids. They would be dated 
December 15 and mature in 15 annual in- 
stallments of $500,000 each, beginning De- 
cember 15, 1948. 


Texas MEXICAN. — Operating Agree- 
ment.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved a new 
agreement under which this road will con- 
tinue to operate the so-called Naval Air 
Station tracks, owned by the federal govern- 
ment and connecting with the T. M. line at 
Flour Bluff Junction, Tex. The commis- 
sion’s favorable action took the form of an 
order authorizing, in turn, abandonment of 
operation under the former agreement, 
entered July 10, 1940, and operation under 
the new contract, which is dated June 25. 
The tracks extend from Flour Bluff June- 
tion to the gates at Main Field and Cabaniss 
Field, approximately 16.4 miles, and from 
the gate at Main Field to Flour Bluff 
station inside the field, 2.1 miles. Within 
the fields there are also about 4.8 miles of 
side tracks. Under the new agreement, the 
government is relieved of the cost of 
maintaining the line, but the T. M. gets 
the right to use it for general service and to 
construct spur tracks to serve industries 
which may be located along portions out- 
side the fields. In addition to assuming al 
maintenance and operating costs and taxes, 
the T. M. will pay a rental of 75 cents for 
each carload of freight handled over the 
line; and it will give priority to goverm 
ment freight. Although the new agree 
ment is to run for a primary term of 
years, it may be terminated by the goverl- 
ment upon 60 days’ notice in the event that 
a war or other national emergency should 
make such termination necessary. 


Unton Paciric.—Stock Split Proposed. 
—The board of directors of this road has 
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Road experience shows Security Circulators definitely tend to reduce 
honeycombing, flue plugging and cinder cutting, and to prolong the life 
of arch brick. Consequently the installation of Security Circulators in 
existing steam locomotives makes them available for continuous operation 
for longer periods between shoppings. 

The resulting gain in locomotive availability will rapidly repay, 
through the increased earning power of the locomotive, the cost of 


installing Security Circulators. 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO 


CIRCULATOR GBivriston 


Sec UR IT Y 
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authorized an application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue two shares of $50 par value stock 
to replace each share of the present $100 
par value common and preferred stocks. 
Contingent upon the receipt of such 
authority, a proposal will be submitted to 
the stockholders at the annual meeting on 
next May 11 to effect the reduction in par 
value, and the doubling in number of the 
shares. If approved by the shareholders, 
the change will become effective on July 1, 
1948. The directors also declared a divi- 
dend of $5.50 a share on the common stock, 
payable on January 2, 1948, to stockholders 
of record on December 22. The previous 
payment was $1.50 a share on October 1, 
1947, 


WHEELING & Lake Erie.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates——This road has sold $3,- 
940,000 of series O equipment trust certi- 
ficates to Harriman Ripley & Co. and as- 
sociates on a bid of 99.419 for 1% per cent 
obligations. The certificates were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 1.10 
per cent to 2.05 per cent, according to 
maturity. (See the Railway Age of No- 
vember 1, page 760). 


WILLAMINA & GRANDE RoNnvE.—Prom- 
issory Note.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to issue, to the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, a non-interest-bearing promis- 
sory note for $83,584 to refinance the un- 
paid balance of present notes which mature 
December 31 but which the road “is not 
in a position to pay.” The note, dated 
December 31, will mature “on or before 
three years” from that date. 


Waeetinc & Lake Enriz.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates —Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to issue $3,940,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, series O, to finance 
in part the acquisition of 1,250 freight cars 
at an estimated total cost of $4,949,507. 
The report approves a selling price of 
99.419 with a 1% per cent interest rate, the 
bid of Harriman Ripley & Co., to whom 
the issue was awarded subject to commis- 
sion approval. On that basis, the average 
annual cost will be approximately 1.99 per 
cent. The certificates will be dated Decem- 
ber 1, and will mature in 20 semi-annual 
installments of $197,000 each on June 1 and 
December 1. of each year from 1948 to 
1957, inclusive. (See Railway Age of No- 
vember 1, page 60) 


Dividends Declared 


Atlanta & West Point.—$1.00, payable Decem- 
ber 12 to holders of record December 5. 

Beech Creek.—50¢, payable January 2 to hold- 
ers of record December 5. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—common, 75¢, quarterly, 
payable January 2 to holders of record December 
8; 314% convertible preferred, 871%4¢, quarterly, 
paya = February 1 to holders of record Jan- 
uary 8. 

Chicago South Shore & South Bend. — 25¢, 
quarterly, td December 15 to holders of rec- 
ord December 1. 

Erie & Pittsburgh—7% guaranteed, 8734, quar- 
terly, ey December 10 to holders of record 
November 29. 

International of Central America. —5% pre- 
ferred (accum.), $1.25, payable December 15 to 
holders of record December 5S. 

Maine Central.—6% prior pref., $1.50, quar- 
terly, payable January 2 to holders of record 

ember 26. ; 

Mobile & Birmingham.—_4% pfd., $2.00, semi- 
annually, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 1 
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New York, Chicago & St. Louis. —6% pre- 
ferred A (accum.), $1.50, payable January 2 to 
holders of record December 22. 

New York & Harlem.—$2.50, semi-annually, 
mecy January 2 to holders of record Decem- 
er 12. 

Northern Pacific.—$1.00, payable February 2 
to holders of record January 2 . 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown. — 
$1.50, quarterly, payable December 4 to holders 
of record November 20. 

Seaboard Air Line.—5% preferred A, $2.50, 
erry January 2 to holders of record Decem- 
er 11. 

Southern Pacific.—$1.00, quarterly, payable De- 
cember 22 to holders of record December 1. 

Union Pacific.—(year-end), $5.50, payable Jan- 
uarv 2 to holders of record December 1. 

Virginian.—62%¢, quarterly, payable January 
2 to holders of record December 16. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—75¢, payable Decem- 
ber 27 to holders of record December 17. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Nov. 25 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 46.88 46.58 48.78 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 85.44 85.48 89.49 


Abandonments 





CENTRAL oF New JersEY.—Examiner 
Lucian Jordan has recommended in a pro- 
posed report that Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission conditionally 
authorize this road to abandon the 2.6 
mile section of its New York and Newark 
branch between Communipaw, N. J., and 
Kearney. The line includes a bridge over 
the Hackensack river, and no service has 
been rendered over the bridge since Feb- 
ruary, 1946, when it was damaged by a 
steamship. Since that time another vessel 
has struck the bridge, the horizontal clear- 
ance of which, the proposed report said, 
“is not sufficient for safe passage of large 
ships.” 

The conditions which the examiner 
would have the division attach to the 
abandonment certificate are the so-called 
Burlington conditions for the protection of 
employees and a requirement that the 
Jersey Central provide local passenger 
service by motor bus between its Jersey 
City, N. J., terminal and all stations on 
the line. The proposed report revealed that 
the railroad had considered the advis- 
ability of converting part of the line’s 
roadbed and certain other land owned by 
it into a bus route. It decided, however, 
that such an operation “would not be 
satisfactory or profitable.” The examiner 
was not so pessimistic, for it seemed to 
him that the suggested route “could 
accommodate buses without serious diffi- 
culty, in view of the fact that most of it 
would be privately owned and restricted 
to use by the applicant.” Moreover, he 
found it “clear from the record” that buses 
operating over the route “would carry a 
large number of passengers”; and that the 
proposed abandonment would result in 
“serious public inconvenience unless some 
substitute passenger service should be pro- 
vided.” However, Mr. Jordan did not 
press the conversion idea, but found that 
local bus service over the public highways 
between Jersey City and Kearney “should 
afford a reasonable substitute for the train 
service.” 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 

































































CHESAPEAKE & OHI0.—Examiner a 
Prichard has recommended in a propo. 
report on further hearing that the Inte 
state Commerce Commission reverse nm 
vious decision by its Division 4 and disay 
prove the proposed abandonment by thi 
road of a branch line formerly owned ay 
operated by the Pere Marquette, which }; 
been merged into the C. & O. The bran 
extends approximately 9 miles from Wj 
liamsburg, Mich., to Elk Rapids, Af 
Division 4’s favorable report was issue; 
the commission, acting upon petitions fil 
by protesting shippers, reopened the pro 
ceeding for reconsideration and furthe 
hearing. 

Although he conceded that the bran 
used only for carload freight traffic, oper 
ated at an average loss of about $3,500 ay 
nually during the past six years, the exan 
iner said that there can be no doubt 
prospective traffic from a canning plant 
Elk Rapids and other industries locate 
along the branch would provide sufficied 
earnings to overcome such losses. “Thi 
of course,” he added, “would be dependey 
largely upon the restoration of bi-week! 
train service and cooperation on the part ¢ 
both the shippers and the applicant. Con 
sidering the relatively small losses of 
branch ... as compared with the incon 
venience and losses that the public would 
sustain as a result of the proposed abandon 
ment, it is extremely doubtful that aba 
donment of the branch would be warranted 
even if the new business did not mate 
rialize.” 

The examiner also found support in the 
evidence for protestant contentions that the 
attitude of the applicant has been to dis 
courage traffic on the branch. Such allega 


tions, he observed, are “strongly supported ° 


by the fact that the applicant hastily re- 
duced the service on the branch without 
making any study of the probable effect it 
would have on system traffic or on th 
shippers.” 


Missourt Paciric.—The New Iberia & 
Northern part of this system’s Gulf Coast 
Lines, has been authorized by Division 4 ¢ 
the Interstate Commerce Commission t 
abandon a branch line extending approxi 
mately 4 miles from a point near Loreat- 
ville, La., to Caroline. 


Reapinc.—Examiner Robert Romero has 
recommended in a proposed report that 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorize this road to abandon 
the portion of its Pickering Valley branch 
which extends from Kimberton, Pa, 10 
Byers. In rejecting arguments of protest: 
ants, the examiner said that the trafic 
available or in prospect did not appear sul 
ficient to overcome the “large operating 
deficits”; and that any demand for traf 
portation in the area served by the line 
could be met by motor carriers authorized 
to operate there. 


SouTHERN Iowa.—This road has appli! 
to the Interstate Commerce Commissiot 
for authority to abandon that portion of ts 
line from a point near Centerville, Iowa, * 
Albia, approximately 22 miles. The * 
plication, said that the line has been op 
ating at a loss since 1945. 
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Rail Damage by Slipping Locomotives 


“The damaging effect on rails of slipping locomotive driving 
wheels, and possible palliative treatments, have been the subject 
recently of study and experiment by the University of Illinois, 
including the anchorage of a 2-8-2 locomotive on a test track 
and the deliberate slipping of its driving wheels for 5 sec. periods 
over selected rails. The effect is to heat the rail steel to above 
the quenching temperature, after which the rapid cooling of the 
affected metal by conduction produces the extreme hardness 
of a martensitic steel structure on the railhead, readily visible 
as what is called an “engine burn.”’ Moreover, the martensitic 
transformation creates minute cracks in the steel, which reduce 
its resistance to fatigue and eventually may develop to such 
an extent as to cause failure. Experiments were made in the 
welding up of rail-heads affected in this way. An essential was 
that all the martensitic or burned metal should first be removed 
by grinding, and also any metal showing cracks immediately 
outside the burned area, where some of the greatest stresses 
are developed at the time of the slipping. Although the data 
available as yet are small, the results indicate that engine- 
burned rails which have been welded up show an appreciable 
advantage in subsequent service over those which have been 
left in their damaged condition. The main necessity would seem 
to be some reconsideration of locomotive adhesion factors to 
reduce the slipping itself to a minimum.” 
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SouTHERN Paciric.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon approxi- 
mately 6,180 ft. of interchange tracks in 
Marysville, Cal. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Because the evi- 
dence indicated to him that prospective 
traffic from one shipper—the Mountain 
Copper Company—would make the neces- 
sary investment profitable, Examiner Paul 
C. Albus has recommended in a proposed 
report that a condition requiring arrange- 
ments for continued “transportation” serv- 
ice to that company be attached by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to any cer- 
tificate authorizing abandonment by this 
road of a branch line in California which 
is to be partially inundated by the federal 
government’s so-called Central Valley proj- 
ect. On that basis, plus the usual employee- 
protection conditions, the examiner would 
have the commission approve the abandon- 
ment. 

The continued-service condition would be 
a departure from commission policy in pre- 
vious cases where it has refused to require 
relocations of lines which were condemned 
to make way for public-works projects; 
but the examiner suggested that the pre- 
sent case is distinguishable from those be- 
cause the prospective traffic from Moun- 
tain’s mines would support “successful and 
profitable rail operations for a long time in 
the future.” Moreover, the S. P. conceded 
that the proposed abandonment could not 
be justified on the basis of prospective 

financial loss, and it left the job of defending 
the application to the government’s Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

The line is the S. P.’s Keswick branch, 
extending from Redding, Cal., to Coram, 
approximately 14 miles. A part of the 
S. P. main line between San Francisco, 
Cal., and Portland, Ore., before the latter 
was relocated several years ago, the branch 
was formerly owned by the S. P.’s sub- 
sidiary, the Central Pacific, which was 
authorized to abandon all but 0.6 mile near 
Redding at the time of the relocation. 
Some 13.4 miles of the abandoned portion 
‘was then taken over by the federal govern- 
ment, and the S. P. has continued to 
operate it under contract. The government 
has served notice of that contract’s cancel- 
lation, and the present application involves 
the proposed abandonment by the S. P. of 
these contract operations as well as those 
over the 0.6 mile retained by the C. P. The 
the latter is a joint applicant, seeking to 
abandon as line-haul trackage its 0.6-mile 
segment, which would be reclassified as 
yard and siding mileage. 

Mountain Copper, the shipper which the 
examiner would protect, has been in busi- 
ness since 1896; and its mines, located at 
various points in the general territory 
served by the branch, are “generally con- 
sidered to contain the largest deposits of 
mass pyrites in the United States,” the pro- 
posed report said. The pyrites are shipped 
from the branch’s only agency station, 
Matheson, Cal., to which they are trans- 
ported from the mining operations by 
means of an aerial tramway. The traffic 
averages about 120,000 tons a year and 
provides “system revenues” for the S. P. of 
approximately $316,000 annually. With in- 
bound traffic, the total business from Moun- 
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tain in the 28 months ended last April 
amounted to $754,100. 

In the presentation it made in support of 
the application, the Bureau of Reclamation 
introduced results of studies as to possible 
alternative routes for Mountain’s traffic. 
These investigations turned up a suggestion 
that the traffic be trucked into -Redding 
(opposed by Mountain as too costly) ; and 
alternative suggestions for relocating the 
rail-tramway connection. The studies in- 
dicated that any feasible relocation would 
be through difficult terrain. Nevertheless, 
the examiner found that the S. P. earnings 
at stake warrant “some tangible efforts to 

. retain the business”; and that the 
necessary investment “would not be im- 
provident or uneconomical from the stand- 
point of the railroad.” However, he would 
leave the “manner and means” of continuing 
the service to the S. P. The proceeding is 
Finance Docket No. 15608. 


Union Pactric.—This road has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon operation over 
a 2-mile line between Riverside, Cal., and 
Crestmore. The Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
is a joint applicant, seeking authority to 
abandon the line. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Walter W. Matzke, whose promotion 
to assistant to vice-president—mechanical, 
of the Chicago & North Western, at Chi- 
cago, was reported in Railway Age of No- 
vember 8, was born on December 28, 1907, 
at Duluth, Minn. He received a degree in 
mechanical engineering from the University 
of Minnsota in 1929, and in that same year 
began his railroad career with the Duluth, 





Walter W. Matzke 


Missabe & Iron Range. In 1934, he joined 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co., as boiler inspector and office 
engineer at Chicago. He became associated 
with the C. & N. W. in 1944, first as en- 
gineer of power plants and machinery and 
later as mechanical engineer. Mr. Matzke 
was serving in the latter capacity at the 
time of his recent appointment. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 





Robert Rice, whose retirement as 
president of the Colorado & Southern (part 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Sy. 
tem) at Denver, Colo., was reported in 
Railway Age of November 1, was born op 
October 13, 1874, at Galesburg, Il, ang 
received his higher education at Knox 
College and Harvard University. Mr, Rigg 
began his railroad career in 1898 as a seq. 
tion laborer with the Burlington, and from 
that time until 1905 he held positions sy. 
cessively as section boss, extra gang fore. 
man, assistant roadmaster, roadmaster, 
trainmaster and assistant superintendent, 
He served in the latter position at Gales 
burg and Ottumwa, Iowa, and in 1906 he 
became superintendent at Hannibal, } 
He was successively division superintendg 
at St. Joseph, Mo., and Aurora, Il, a 
was advanced to general superintendent 
Burlington, Iowa, in 1912. He was tran 
ferred to St. Louis, Mo., in 1916, and: 
1918 he became federal manager of fh 
C. & S. at Denver, during World War 
In 1920 Mr. Rice was appointed vice-pregi 
dent and general manager, a position whid 
he held until 1939, when he was elected 
vice-president. s 



















































































Lawrence Sugg Jeffords, general mam 
ager of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wiky 
mington, N. C., has been elected also vicer 
president in charge of operations, with the” 





Lawrence Sugg Jeffords 


same headquarters. Lewis F. Ormond, 
comptroller, has been appointed assistant 
vice-president—accounts, with headquarters 
as before at Wilmington. Born at Florence, 
S. C., on July 2, 1892, Mr. Jeffords at- 
tended Clemson College in South Carolina. 
Entering railroad service on March 1, 1910, 
in the engineering department of the At 
lantic Coast Line, he served successively 
until January, 1921, as rodman, concrete 
inspector, levelman, transitman, resident 
engineer, assistant division engineer, road- 
master, superintendent steam shovel and as 
sistant engineer maintenance of way. He 
was appointed engineer maintenance of way_ 
of the Charleston & Western Carolina om 
January 1, 1921, with headquarters at 
August, Ga., becoming superintendent 
that road on July 1, 1925, and general 
superintendent on July 1, 1940. He re 
turned to the Atlantic Coast Line on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, as chief of personnel at 
Wilmington and was appointed chief e- 
gineer on February 1, 1945. Mr. Jeffords 
was elected general manager on March 20, 
1947, 
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CYLINDER 
BUSHING COSTS 
IN THE SHOP 


NOT in the castings ! | 
| 








WHEN they discuss Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, | 
one of the things which shop men agree 

upon is this: it machines easier and faster. In 
fact, many will tell you that shop time is cut as 
much as fifty per cent with HSGI castings. This 
is because the superior ‘‘texture’’ of the iron 
permits higher cutting speeds. 


Here, for instance, is a view showing a 3@"in. 
rough cut, inside and outside, being made on a 
231% in. inside diameter bushing. Total time for 
both rough and finish cuts, six hours. 


Hunt-Spiller are exclusive railroad sales So when you buy castings think of the shop cost; 

Sckaade a es a elo wae that is usually more important than the price-per- 

siaie, a OME Sheies-entecnat: Soames pound of the metal. Figuring this way, _ 

Suntiiee dik Puce Cun. tien. prominent American railroads have standardize 
on HSGI for a generation or more. 











Hunt-Spiter Mere. Corporation 


N. C. RAYMOND, President E. J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


383 Dorchester Ave. x South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representatives: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 Namur St., Montreal 16, P.Q 
Export Agents: 

(nternational Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7. N. Y. 
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E. M. Thomas, vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been elected vice- 
president—finance of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, with headquarters as 
before at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Marion J. Wise has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president and appointed chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Central of Georgia, as 
reported in the Railway Age of November 
22. Mr. Wise was born at St. Louis, Mo., 
on August 16, 1883, and entered railway 
service as a clerk in the general freight 
traffic office of the Mobile & Ohio (now 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio) at St. Louis, in 1901. 
He was transferred to Mobile, Ala., in 1903 
and served as secretary and chief clerk to 
the general manager of the M. & O. He 
was superintendent of the Southern at 
Columbus, Miss., for two years, returning 
to Mobile in 1913 as assistant to the general 
manager of the Mobile & Ohio and the 
Southern in Mississippi. He was staff 
officer in charge of operations for these two 
railroads, as well as the then Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern (now Gulf, Mobile & Ohio) 
during World War I. He then served as 





Marion J. Wise 


assistant director, division of purchases, and 
manager of the department of material and 
supplies, United States Railroad Admin- 
istration. From 1923 to 1925 Mr. Wise 
was officer on the staff of the president of 
the Southern Pacific at San Francisco, Cal., 
transferring to Houston, Tex., in the latter 
year. From 1926 to 1932 he was assistant 
to vice-chairman of the Southern Pacific at 
New York and in 1932 he was elected as- 
sistant to the president of that road at San 
Francisco, Cal. While with the S. P., Mr. 
Wise made a general survey of certain 
phases of the operations of all those lines 
extending from Portland, Ore. to New 
Orleans, La., as well as the steamship line, 
known as the “Morgan Line.” He was also 
president of the S. P. Land Company. On 
October 1, 1943, Mr. Wise became vice- 
president of the Central of Georgia, in 
charge of its industrial and agricultural 
development departments, and also pres- 
dent of the Ocean Steamship Company of 
Savannah, with headquarters at Savannah, 
Ga. Mr. Wise held the latter position until 
October 21, when he was elected executive 
vice-president and also appointed by the 
trustee as chief executive officer. He will 
continue as president of the Ocean Steam- 
ship Company. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL & 
ACCOUNTING 


C. H. Schempp, general auditor of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed assistant comptroller, with the 
same headquarters. G. A. Wallis, auditor 
of disbursements, has been named auditor. 
The position of general auditor has been 
abolished. A. A. Pratt and R. P. Cor- 
rigan, assistants to general auditor, have 
been appointed assistants to comptroller. 
W. F. Bowman has been appointed re- 
search assistant to comptroller and E. G. 
Parker has been named auditor of dis- 
bursements. All of the above will have 
their headquarters at Cleveland. 


A. M. Waldron, assistant treasurer of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, has been appointed 
treasurer of the latter road, with head- 
quarters as before at Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. H. Keelor, chief clerk in the Cleve- 
land office of the secretary and treasurer 
of the C. & O., succeeds Mr. Waldron as 
assistant treasurer of the C. & O. H. L. 
Lehmkuhle, assistant comptroller of the 
C. & O. and the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, has been appointed comptroller 
of the latter road, at Cleveland. 


E. M. Smith, assistant to general coun- 
sel of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
has been promoted to general counsel, with 
headquarters as before at Cleveland, Ohio. 
James B. Osborne, assistant general at- 
torney, has been promoted to general at- 
torney, with headquarters as before at 
Cleveland. 


A. S. Trundle, Jr., assistant comp- 
troller of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
been promoted to comptroller, with head- 
quarters as before at Wilmington, N. C. 


OPERATING 


Dan E. MacPherson, whose promotion 
to division superintendent of the Canadian 
National, at Edmonton, Alta., was reported 
in Railway Age of November 15, was born 





Dan E. MacPherson 


in New Brunswick in 1893, and entered the 
service of the C. N. R. as an operator at 
Lashburn, Sask., in 1914. In 1916, he was 
granted leave of absence to enter military 
service, and upon his return to the railroad 
in 1919 was appointed operator at Lloyd- 


News Department continued on next left-hand page. 








minster, Alta. From 1920 to j9 

MacPherson held the position of agen 
various points on the road, and in the lat 
year he was appointed transportation t 
sistant at Victoria, B.C. He also held 4: 
position at Prince George, B. C., and fr 
1944 to 1946 he served as assistant em, 
intendent successively at Smithers, B 

Edmonton and Edson, Sask. Mr, y, 
Pherson was located at the latter point 
the time of his recent advancement. _ 






















































Charles H. Bremhorst, whose pron, 
tion to superintendent of terminals of 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Line 
Neb., was reported in Railway Age ( 
November 1, was born on January §, 19) 
at Ottumwa, Iowa. He entered gery, 
with the Burlington in 1918 as timeker 
and held positions successively as - 
clerk, assistant yardmaster and relielinns 
master, all at Ottumwa. He became mt 
switchman at Des Moines, Iowa, in| 
returning to Ottumwa the following » 
as yard clerk and relief yardmaster, 
1931 to 1942, Mr. Bremhorst serve 
assistant yardmaster at Ottumwa, ¥; 
master at Creston, Iowa, and general y 
master at St. Joseph, Mo. He wag 
vanced to terminal trainmaster at On 
Neb., on August 1, 1942, and was he 
that position at the time of his new 
pointment. 
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E. G. Wesson, whose appointmen 
division superintendent of the Chica 
Burlington & Quincy, at Aurora, Ill, 
reported in Railway Age of November!,) 
gan his service with the Burlington in th 
signal department at ‘Chicago in 1911, Mr 
Wesson was assistant signal engineer a 





E. G. Wesson 








Lincoln, Neb., from 1926 until 1939, at whict 
time he was appointed trainmaster at Ha 
nibal, Mo. He was transferred to Aur 
in 1941, and the following year went 
Chicago as assistant to general mamagtt 
the position he held at the time of his 4 
pointment as superintendent at Aurora. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Claude A. Pearman, whose promot 
to electrical engineer—equipment, of ™ 
Illinois Central, with headquarters * 


























ny 
Chicago, was reported in Railway Agt' 77 
October 11, was born in Trezevant, Te 
on December 17, 1902. Mr. Pearman ei 
ed the service of the I. C. as an electi@® New 
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helper apprentice at Carbondale, Ill, in 
1922, and in 1926 was promoted to electri- 
cian at that point. He was transferred to 
St. Louis, Mo., in 1930, serving as electri- 
cian and relief foreman until his promotion 





Claude A. Pearman 


to foreman in 1940. Two years later he was 
appointed multiple unit foreman in the 
Diesel and electrical equipment department, 
at Chicago. Mr. Pearman served as mul- 
tiple unit foreman and Diesel instructor, 
and engaged in special utility work, until 
his recent appointment as electrical engi- 
neer—equipment. 


TRAFFIC 


Harold F. Eno, whose promotion to 
passenger traffic manager of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western, at Denver, Colo., 
was reported in Railway Age of November 
15, was born at Durango, Colo., on August 
30, 1903, and entered railway service on 
April 1, 1921, in the freight accounting de- 





Harold F. Eno 


partment at Denver. Three years later he 
became a clerk in the general manager’s 
office, and on June 1, 1926, he was appointed 
secretary to the superintendent of trans- 
portation, later becoming successively sec- 
retary to the assistant general manager and 
secretary to the vice president in charge of 
trafic. Mr. Eno was promoted to chief 
clerk in the freight traffic department on 


June 1, 1935, and on January 1, 1937, he was ~ 


advanced to chief clerk to the general traffic 





72 (974) 


manager. He was further advanced to 
general passenger agent in 1939, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion. 


C. S. McDonald, general merchandise 
trafic agent of the Texas & Pacific: at 
Dallas, Tex., has been promoted to mer- 
chandise traffic manager at that point, suc- 
ceeding Thomas Edward Huffman, whose 
death was reported in Railway Age of 
November 8. 


C. Gard Oliveros, whose appointment 
as general passenger agent of the Florida 
East Coast at St. Augustine, Fla. was 
reported in Railway Age of November 8. 


is a-native of St.. Augustine. -He-entered ~: 


the passenger department of the Florida 
East Coast on November 1, 1905. Starting 
as a stenographer, he became assistant 
chief clerk of the department in 1921, and 
chief clerk in 1925. In 1932 he was ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger agent, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion to general passenger agent. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


S. R. Secor, assistant to general pur- 
chasing agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
has been appointed assistant general pur- 
chasing agent, with headquarters as before 
at Cleveland, Ohio. H. W. Brewer, as- 
sistant purchasing agent, has been appointed 
purchasin gagent, succeeding R. L. Tindal, 
who has been appointed staff assistant. 


A. Grayum Baker, whose promotion 
to purchasing agent of the St. Louis South- 
western, at St. Louis, Mo., was reported in 
Railway Age of November 8, began his 
railroad career with the Southern Pacific at 
Austin, Tex., in 1917. He subsequently held 
various clerical positions until May 1, 1918, 
when he entered military service during 
World War I. Mr. Baker returned to the 
S. P. at Austin in 1919, and remained at 
that point until 1924, at which time he ac- 
cepted the position of shop accountant at the 
Texas & New Orleans (part of the S. P.) 
general shops at Houston, Tex. In 1927, he 
was promoted to division auditor of the 





A. Grayum Baker 


T. & N. O. general shops and stores at 
Houston, serving in that position until 1929, 
when he resigned to accept a position as 
public utility representative for the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company at St. 





Louis. He later held various Positions 
the public utility field, and his last-helg ,, 
prior to joining the Cotton Belt was that g 
vice-president of the Laclede Powe 

Light Co., at St. Louis. 























OBITUARY 
Frank J. Wall, vice-president of 4, 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Boston, Mass., whose death on Novem 
18 was reported in Railway Age of \y 
vember 22, was born at Hartford, Com 
on-May 8; 1886. Mr. Wall-attended oi 
and high school in New Haven, Conn, ay 
Yale University, starting his railroad cares 
as a yard clerk during summers while x 
tending high school at New Haven 

1912 he was appointed agen’ of the NV 


Bedford, Martha’s Vineyard & Nantyidh 


Steamboat Co. at New Bedford, Mass, 
coming superintendent of that line in 194 


In 1920 Mr. Wall became assistant to tha 


vice-president of operations of the \N 
England Steamship Company at New Yo 
and in July, 1929, he was appointed 
sistant to the traffic vice-president of thm 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. Lat 
in 1930 Mr. Wall was appointed gene 
traffic manager of the New Haven, the N 
England Steamship Company, the Hartfori 
& New York Transportation Co. and the 
New York, Westchester & Boston. Oh 
February 14, 1933, he was elected vi 
president in charge of traffic of the N 
Haven, becoming vice-president, executive 
department, on March 1, 1947. 


Roy D. Long, director of purchase 
and stores of the Burlington Lines, whos 
death on November 8 was reported in Roi 
way Age of November 15, was bor « 
February 22, 1877, at Aurora, Ill. He joir- 









Roy D. Long 


ed the Burlington on November 1, 18% 
as a messenger in the road’s Aurora stoft 
and subsequently became chief clerk thet 
Mr. Long was transferred to the Burling 
ton’s general office in Chicago on Februay 
1, 1910, as chief clerk to the general stort 
keeper, and later advanced through suc 








sive positions as general storekeeper, pi 
chasing agent, and general purchasing 
He had held the position ef director @ 
purchases and stores since March 1, ! 





Railway Age—November 29, I? 
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